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ABSTRACT 

Since July 1971, the Educational Testing Service has 
planned and conducted a study of compensatory reading programs in 
United States public schools. This volume reports the results of the 
1972-1973 school-year study (phase two), which involved pre- and 
posttesting of all students in the second, fourth, and sixth grades 
of a subsample of the original 731 schools and an ' additional 30 
schools with noteworthy reading programs. . Contents consist of an 
overview of phase one, a description of the instrumentation and 
data-collection procedures for the phase one study, and the results 
of the phase two study. Forty-two tables of findings are included. 
Three appendixes contain study-related material: samples of tests and 
questionnaires, graphs plotting. various test results, and 
supplementary analyses. (JH) 
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Chapter I. GENERAL BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY 

Introduction ' ^ 

This volume is one iii a series of reports of the activities' 
conducted by Education;,! Testing Service for the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation during the period July 1971 tjirough December 1975. In July 
1971, ETS was requested by the USOE to develop design and analysis 
plans for a study of compensatory reading programs in U.S. public 
schools. The planning activity took place during the period July- 
December 1971 and is described- in the ETS Final Report for Contract 
No. OEC-0-71-3715 (A Descriptive and Analytic. Study ^of Compensatory 
Reading Programs, January 1972). .^The study was designed to be 
carried out in phases. Phase I involved a questionnaire survey in 
Spring 19r72 of a national sample of 731 schools. The results of the 
survey are described in detail, in the Phase I Report of or Contract 

' No. OEC-0-71-3715 (A Descriptive and Analytic Study of Compensatory 
Reading Programs, August 1973). Phase II, conducted during the 

.1972-73 school year, involved pre- and posttesting of all students 
in grades 2, 4, and 6 of a subsample of the original 731 schools and 
an additional 30 schools with notev/orthy reading programs. The 
results of the 1972-73 school year study, referred to as Phase II, 
are reported in the present volume. Final Report Volume I. Volume 
II v/ill cover subsequent phases of the work: a study of summer 
programs conducted during Summer 1973, a series of site visits 
and classiroom observations in a sample of 29 schools chosen because 
of their outlier status with respect to effectiveness, and a 
second. series of site visits in a small group of schools chosen 
for their high level of effectiveness with respect to the criteria 
of this study. This report will appear in December 1975. ° 

Phase I 

Definition of compensatory reading . One of the first issues to 
be addressed in Phase I was that of delineating what. was meant by 
"compensatory reading." It was decided', after much discussion, to 
adopt a very basic definition of compensatory reading; at the same 
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time, it was decided to obtain sufficient information in the question 
naires to allow the definition to be further narrowed- in any number 
of alternative«ways later on. For purposes of this study., then, the 
definition of compensatory reading instruction became .^'any reading 
instruction provided to students because they are reading below their 
grade level." The definition thus, treated only the educational de- 
privation component of compensatory reading. Quest ioni?aire items - 
were developed »'to treat other components: economic and/or social de- 
privation and minority group membership , to name a few. 

Sample selection . The primary purpose of the Spring 1972 survey 
was to obtain data descriptive of compensatory reading programs in 
grades 2, 4, and "6 of a representative national sampleoO^ U.S. public 
schools. A second purpose was to obtain a sample which could serve 
as a population list from which to draw a subsample of programs for • 
Phase II. - ^. ' 

Since there existed no. population list of compensatory . reading 
programs, the Phase I s^^mple was selected using the 1970-1971 . 
School Universe Tape as the basic list. The development of the 
sample design and the actual sample selection were performed by the 
Research Division of Westat, Inc. and are described in detail in 
Appendix A of the Phase I report. 

o. ■ • ' 

The major stratifying variables used, in selecting the Phase^ I 
sample were average income (as an indicator of socioeconomic status) 
and percent minority of the community. In addition, degree of 
urbanization, geographic region, and size of school were taken into 
account in the sample selection process even though they were not 
used as stratifying variables'. ^ 

The end product of Westat's work was -a list Of schools which 
were contacted by ETS during the Spring of 1972. For each school 
listed there were also five back-up schools to be contacted in the 
case that the primary school refused. In all, 731 sample schools 
were contacted. 
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Questionnaire development . The main objective of data collection 
in Phase I was to describe compensatory and non-compensatory reading 
programs in as much detail" as possible in the sample schools. Ques- 
tionnaires were thought to be the most efficient technique for gather- 
ing the data considering the size of the sample. With the aid of a 
series of experts in the field of reading, a comprehensive list was 
developed of the variables in schools and reading programs that were 
felt to bear some relationship to reading achievement. The variables 
fell roughly into four general categories: institutional (or school) 
variables, instructional (or class) variables, teacher character- 
istics, and student characteristics. It was decided that question- 
naires to students would be unmanageable and that" the student vari- 
ables could be tapped by means of group estimates made by principals 
and teachers. It was also decided that certain of the variables 
were most logically, the province of school administrators and others 
most logically belonged 'to teachers. As a result, three sets of 
questionnaires were developed: a School Principal Questionnaire, 
two- separate but parallel Class and Program Characteristics Question- 
naires — one for compensatory reading classes and one for non- 
compensatory .reading classes, and a? Teacher Characteristics Question- 
naire. The Schoo^l Principal Questionnaire was designed to provide^ ' 
information about the school and school district and about administra- 
tive^ policies affecting reading programs; The Teacher Characteristics 
Questionnaire was intended to elicit information about those character- 
istics of individual teachers that might have some ' influence on their 
students. The Class and Program Characteristics Questionnaires, a ./ 
blue one for compensatory reading classes and a yellow one for non- 
compensatory reading classes, were the most comprehensive of the inr 
struments, collecting a wide variety of data about classroom 
instruction during the first phase of the study. The two questionnaires 
were identical with certain minor exceptions. Teachers ^-of both 
compensatory and non-compensatory reading were asked to complete both 
types of questionnaires . 

The questionnaires attained their final form through a series 
of clinical pretrials in schools near Princeton and in Trenton and 
Philadelphia. The schools were chosen 'to represent a variety of r. 
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reading programs and instructional models. Questionnaires were com- 
pleted by principals and teachers in the schools, following which 
ETS personnel visited .the schools to 'observe reading instruction and 

, to discuss the questionnajires with the people who filled them out. 

'The classroom visits served to validate le information in the question- 
naires and the interviewsj helped to assess the format and the feasi- 
bility of ciata collection by this method. The questionnaires were 
revised a number of times in the course of the clinical pretrials. 
When a semi-final form was arrived at, a series of mail trials was 
conducted in order to test , the mail-out-return-receipt procedurje. 

o 

O 

Data collection procedures . ..In order to ensure the highest pos- 
sible response rate for the Spring 1972 questionnaire survey, a set 
of procedures was devised with the aid of ths Advisory Board to the 
study. First, letters explaining the purpose of the, project vere 
sent>to each chief state school officer. in whose state a sample 
school appeared. Similar letters were sent to district superintendents 
and to the principals of sample schools. Teachers were paid an 
honorarium. to complete and return questionnaires. In order to guarantee 
te;achers that their questionnaire responses would remain anonymous, 
each teacher was provided with a postage paid envelope for direct 
return of the questionnaires to ETS. . 

Questionnaires were sent to the school principals with detailed 
instructions as to their distribution.' All teachers of reading in 
grades 2, 4, and 6 and one. teacher of non-compensatory reading at 
each of grades 2, 4, and 6 received Teacher Characteristics Question- 
naires. All teachers of compensatory reading to students in those 
grades received blue Class and Program Characteristics Questionnaires. 
(The principal was given the definition of compensatory reading 
adopted for chis study and was instructed to apply it to the reading 
teaciiers in his school.) Three teachers of non-compensatory readings 
received yellow Class and Program Characteristics Questionnaires; 
these were the .three teachers, one a:t each grade level, whose classes 
contained the non-compensatory reading students with the lowest 
level -of reading achievement. , 

14 
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Eighty percent (585) of the 731, schools contacted returned at 
lea3t one questionnaire; 74 "percent (543) returned a principal's ' . 
questionnaire. 

Quality control . Checks were made on, the consistency and the '* 
stability of the Phase I data, in the former case by having an in- 
dependent data source for one set of the questionnaire responses and 
in the latter case by requestioning a subset of the original re- 
spondents. The check on data consistency was limitedto Principal 
Questionnaire responses in a randomly selected twenty of the Phase I 
sample schools. (It was decided that to try to verify the teacher . 
data would .cause untold ill will, and to verify the student data 
would be prohibitively expensive.) For each of the twenty schools, 
the district superintendent was contacted by phone and asked to re- 
spond to twelve of the same questions as: had been answered by the 
principal. Such items as, mobility of the school population-, per 
pupil expenditure, and existence and cost of compensatory reading 
programs were^ included . ' The overall level of agreement was about 58 
percent, an estimate that is conservative because of the manner in 
which agreement was calculated. ' The level of agreement varied with 
the item under consideration in a predictable fashion: higher agree- 
ments were obtained in cases in which it was logical to assume that 
the information requested was within the province of the superintendent 
and lower agreements were obtained for items that he was more removed 
from. It was concluded that the data being colic.cted ware reasonably, 
consistent . 

^ The stability check involved a random sample of schools repre- 

senting about ten percent of the 535 from which questionnaires had 
been received. In this case, a second set of questionnaires, identical 
to the first set, was sent to each school six weeks after the first 
set had been sent. A total of sixty schools responded, yielding 56 
Principal Questionnaires, "117 Teacher Characteristics Questionnaires, 
and 130 Class and Program Characteristics Questionnaires, 62 blue 
(compensatory) and 68 yellow (non-compensatory) . Correlation co- 
efficients between first and second responses were computed for each 



item of each questionnaire. Once again the estimates of agreement 
are quite conservative because, in itjems in which degrees of agree- 
ment could have been obtained, any failure to agree perfectly was 
treated as failure to agree at all. 

For the Teacher Characteristics Questionnaire, two types of 
items ' yielded^ different levels of agreement. Correlation coefficients 
for the items describing teacher background characteristics averaged 
greater than .90; for items measuring teachers^ attitudes, the co- 
efficients averaged around .60. The Teacher Characteristics Questiori- 
naires yielded the greatest stability over time of the four types of 
questionnaires. Correlation coefficients varied with the type of in- 
formation requested in the School Principal Questionnaire also . Items 
that reflected countable or immediately observable phenomena (school 
enrollment, for instance, and racial composition of the student body) 
yielded high levels of agreement between first and second sets of 
responses (r = .99 and .92 for the two items cited); items requiring 
the principals to make estimates or judgments (estimated incomes of 
school families, for example) were less stable: for the five levels. 
ojE education, r's varied from .58 to .81. In the Class and Program 
Characteristics Questionnaires, the variation among types of items 
and also among levels of agreement from first to second response 
was greatest. The lowest correlations were found to exist among the 
items that could most reasonably be expected to change over the short 
tem: ex.teut of use of newspapers in th.e classroom and amount^ of 
time spent by students in independent reading,, to name two. High 
correlations existed among such items as- the availability of aux- 
iliary personnel and any special training of the teacher in the' teacifi- 
ing of reading. There was also a slight but interesting tendency 
for the yellow Class and Program Characteristics Questionnaires, the 
non-compensatory ones, to exhibit greater stability from first to 
second response than the blue (compensatory) ones. 

Overall, the results of ^hese data checks seemed to indicate 
that" the questionnaires were providing data that were indeed stable 
over time. Some items' were exceptionally stable. Others were less 



so but/ usually in prcdictable and easily explained ways. In all, 
it was felt that a reasonable degree of confidence was warranted in 

the reliability of the reporting in the questioiiriaires . 

/ ^- _ % • . 

/ Non-responden t studies . Eighty percent (585) of the 731 schools 
concacted returned at least one questionnaire and 74 percent (543) 
returned, at least a principal's questionnaire. 

, ., • ... , 

^/ Twd. separate studies of non-response were conducted in an effort 
to determine the nature and extent of the bias introduced by non- 
/respondents. The first study took the form of a comparison of the 
respondent and non-respondent groups in the variables used to supply 
stratification informatiori for sample selection. The schools were 
compared for the following^ items : title I participation during 1970- 
71, percent minority, enrollment, average gross income for. the ZIP 
code area in which the school was located, median family income for 
the county in which the school was located, school enrollment, urban- 
ization of tV.e school attendance 'area, and geographic region of the 
school attendance area. It was concluded on. the basis of these com- 
parisons that there was a small but consiscehti tendency for the non- 
respondent group to be less advantaged than the respondent group. 
Consistent with these results were those obtained in the second study 
of non-responSe which involved a^ telephone survey of the schools that 
did not participate. In this study, a subset of questionnaire vari- 
ables describing important school characteristics was incorporated 
into a short interview schedule which was then administered by tele- 
phone during the ^winter of 1973. The variables included in the tele- 
phone questionnaire were the following, all asked with reference to 
the 1971-72 school year: presence or absence of a compensatory 
reading program. Title I funding, school enrollment, occupations of 
school families (by categories), percentage of students in grades 2, 
4, and 6 reading below grade level, educational levels (by category) 
of heads of holiseholds of school families, school families receiving 
'public assistan,ce, racial composition of school population, annual 
incomes of school families. (by category), and number of " classrooms 



in the school building.. Again, there was a tendency for the non- 
respondents to be more disadvantaged than the respondents, but in the 
case of this non--respondent study, it was felt that a strong response 
mode bias clouded the nature of the difference. Because one set of 
data had been gathered by questionnaire and the other by telephone, 
and because the telephone questions were posed in a somewhat altered 
format from that of the original questionnaire (mainly because the 
original format was cumbersome in a telephone interview) , it was al- 
most impossible to tell whether the differences obtained were true or 
due to the response mode biases. 

Study of error attributable to non-response * A study of error 
attributable to non-response was conducted using the 188 'schools 
from which no Principal Questionnaires 'were received and 488 of the 
remaining 543 schools, those for whom School Principal and Class and 
Program Characteristics Questionnaires could be matched. By comparing 
all schools on 37 background variables derived either from the sampl- 
ing tape or from the telephone follow-up of non-respondents, some 
estimates were made of what the responses of the missing schools 
might have been had they responded. Estimates were made with" respect 
to eighty variables derived from the Class and Program Characteristics 
Questionnaires and- thirty variables derived f romr the School Principal 
Questionnaires.* .. ' 

The results of the study seemed to indicate that for a few 
variables, the inclusion of non-respondents could have changed th^ 
average response by about thirty percent. The variables involved 
were^ those describing the timing of compensatory reading instruction 
(that is, whether or not compensatory reading instruction was provided 
in time released from other subjects and, if so, what subjects) and 
the availability and kinds of auxiliary personnel used in the teach- 
ing of reading. The estimated change would have been in the direction * 
of. indicating that the average school' had more serious reading 
problems with the non-respondents included than would have been the 
case had the non-respondents not been included. For. the other vari- 
ables examined, it was judged that the effect of the non-respondents 
was not very important, that it was less than ten percent. 
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The development of program indices . The blue -Class and Program 
Characteristics Questionnaire was completed by all teachers of com- 
pensatory reading in grades 2, 4, and 6. The section of the question- 
naire that treated program characteristics ^yielded 85 variables de- 
scriptive of a broad array of instructional practices. It was conse- 
quently necessary to devise some means of grouping compensatory 
reading programs into a more limited number of meaningful types for 
purposes of reporting. ^ 

The 85 program variables were factor analyzed and 28 principal 
components with roots greater thafi^^one were extracted. These 28 
factors were then rotated using the Varimax criterion. The 28 ro^ 
tated factors were examined with respect to the proportions of the 
total, variance explained by each, and a decision was made to per- ' 
form similar analyses using three through ten factors respectively. 
These eight solutions were examined one at a time, and the five- 
factor .solution was selected as the most meaningful. Table 9 (pp. 
38-39, A Descriptive and Analytic Study of Compensatory Reading 
Programs, August 1973) shows the five factors and the variables which 
load highest on each. 

' The five factors or program indices were labeled with reference 
to the variables with the highest loadings , /regardless of direction. 
"The first factor was called "emphasis on basic reading activities" 
and defined chiefly by the amount of class time spent on matching 
letters, learning letters^ developing visual discrimination and a 
sight vocabulary, an^ working in phonic or structural analysis. 
Interestingly , the lise of a total phonics program is a variable that 
was represented by a high negative loading on this factor. This 
finding was interpreted to mean that although phonics activities are' 
clearly an important component of programs in which the emphasis is 
on basic reading activities, there was not exclusive concentration" 
on phoni'cs. 

The' second factor was defined by the use of audio-visual equip- 
ment of various sorts. The high loading on "use of 'ot-Ker' materials* 
was interpreted as related to the audio-visual choices since, in 
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the questionnaire format, the "other" option, followed immediately 
upon several audio-visual choices. It was concluded that the 
respondents interpreted "other" to mean "other audio-visual." The 
high loading for "use of newspapers., magazines, and other periodi- 
cals*- seemed consistent with a program that makes heavy use of 
materials other than books. 

The third factor was called "emphasis on supplementary reading 
activities" and was defined by such variables as attention to creative 
writing, independent reading, and library activities. An interesting 
feature of this factor was its high loading , for the organization^ of 
reading groups by specific pjrojects. 

The fourth factor was labeled "instructional flexibility." Its 
highest loadinvj was for the tendency of the respondents to use the 
"other" options in many, of the questionnaire items rather than to 
choose among the options provided. Additionally, there was a high 
negative .loading for the use of basal readers. ^ There was also a 
high positive loading for special training of the teacher in teaching 

reading to the disadvantaged. It was concluded that this factor 

1 . 

might reflect a response, set on the part of the respondents or might 
represent instruction that took a basically uncategor izeable form. 

The fifth factor was defined by the offering of compensatory 
reading instruction during time released from other school subjects: 
bther classwork; physical education, arc, music, and/or seat work; 
social studies, science, and/ur foreign language; and language arts. 
Interestingly, che size of the respective factor loadings (reflecting 
different aspects of the curriculum being sacrificed to reading^ in- 
struction) differed in reasonably predictable ways: mathematics, the 
subject one would expect to be least likely to be preempted by com- 
pensatory reading instruction, indeed had the lowest loading, at least 
of those variables that had high loadings on this factor. "Other 
..classwork" was the variable with the' highest loading. 
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I These five factors together accounted for nineteen percent of 
the total variance. While this did not seem a. strikingly large pro- 
portion, it represented a parsimonious reduction of the number of 
variables and one that made some inherent sense. Moreover, the. 
first 28 principal components accounted for only 58 percent of the 
total variance, so that no one factor beyond the first five added 
appreciably to the proportion of variance accounted for. Finally, 
some support was lent the notion of these particular factors by virtue 
of their correspondence with the results of an independent analysis 
performed on the same questionnaire variables, to be described in 
the next 'few paragraphs. 

i • Development of program clusters . In addition to the principal ^ 
components analysis just described, a hierarchical group centroid 
analy&is was performed oh the same data. In this method, associations 
among clusters of variables are computed as correlations between 
score sums ^ over the respective variables in each cluster. At the 
first level of clustering the most highly correlated pair of vari- 
ables is joined to form a new variable equivalent to the sum of Z 
scores for the two variables chosen. In a similar fashion, hier- 
archical clustering is advanced through successive levels by joining 
whichever pair of remaining members has the largest association 
coefficient, that is] the highest correlation in absolute value.. The 
outcome of the hierarchical group centroid cluster analysis is a 
dendrogram which graphically represents the associations among the 
observed variables and/or their linear combinations. 

The results of this analysis tended to support the results ob- 
tained from the factor analysis. Each of the five factors or program 
indices derived from the factor analysis has an .identifiable counter- 
part in thfe hierarchical cluster analysis. 

The first .cluster in order of magnitude of the correlation be- 
.tweeri variables is initially defined by (a) the t:endency of , the 
teachers to report class groupings by criteria other than those 
listed in the Class and Program Characteristics Questionnaire and 
(b) the tendency of teachers to report their major approach to the 
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..teaching of^^^^ reading as other than the ones listed in 

the questionnaire (correlation .68). At a somewhat lower level of 
correlation (.42) the cluster is augmented by (a) the tendency for 
^^the teacher to have speeial training in the teaching- of reading or 
^^ducatiqixaT techniques tor the disadvantaged and (b) the reported 
amount of <in-school time devoted to reading activities other than 
tho^se listed in; the questionnaire. This cluster can be seen to cor- 
respond jtfo the fourth factor or program index in'Table 9 (pp- 38- 
39, A p'escriptive and Analytic Study of Compensatory Reading 
Programs, August 1973). The second cluster to emerge from the analysi 
corre5pond"s to the first factor or program index in Table 9' and is 
4?IA^^^^^y the following variables: time spent by a typical pupil 
(a) matching letters or words, (b). learning letters or words, at 
the .67 correlational level; and (c) improving motor abilities re- 
lated to reading, (d) increasing attention span, (e) developing visual 
discrimination, and (f) developing a sight vocabulary, all correlated 
.36. 

The third cluster to emerge is defin^-d by (a) the tendency to 
carry out compensatory reading instruction during regular school 
hours in time released from other class work and^(b) the tendency 
to carry out compensatory reading instruction in time released from 
physical education, art, music, seat work, or study time, these two 
correlated at .64; arid (c) the tendency to carry out compensatory 
reading instruction in time released from social studies, science, 
or foreign language, all three correlated at .48. This cluster cor- 
responds to the fifth factor or program index in Table 9. 

The fourth through seventh clusters to emerge did not correspond 
to any of the five program indices. The eighth cluster r:(>rresponds 
to the second factor or program index, and is defined by the follow- 
ing variables: (a) the tendency to use motion pictures and/or film- 
strips in compensatory reading instruction and (b) the tendency to use 
slides ^nd transparencies in conipensatpry reading instruction, the 
two correlated at .48; and (c) the tendency to use tape recordings 
and records in compensatory reading instruction, correlated with the 
other two at .43. 
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The final cluster, corresponding to the third program' index in 
Table 9, is defined, by two variables correlated at the .37 level: 
(a) amount of in-schopl time devoted to independent reading and (b) 
amount of in-school time devoted to library activities; and .by three .., 
additional variables at the .32 correlational level: amount of time 
spent by a typical pupil in compensatory reading class on (a) ere- ^ 
ative writing-, (b) reading for enjoyment, and (c) enriching cultural 
background . 

The convergence of the two methods on a single outcome was 
viewed as lending support and credence to the obtained factor struc-- 
ture. 

Development of school clusters . The major objective of data 
analysis during the first phase of the study was to define a limited 
number of program types.^ Since one of the objectives of the second 
pHase of the study was to be able to identify types of programs that 
are associated with , \s on the criterion variables, it was necessary 
to derive program types that would be both stable and replicable. 
Consequently, a cluster analysis was undertaken using the indices 
developed by the factor analytic techniques described earlier. . 

Since an among/within analysis showed relatively minor vari- 
ation in program indices across grades within schools, the obverse 
factor ;^nalysis used to form the program clusters was performed for 
the grades combined. Thus', any given -school was assigned to only 
one cluster. By virtue of the eigenvalues obtained, it was decided 
to use the*^ first five factors as the basis for clustering schools. 
A Varimax rotation was performed and each- school was assigned to one 
of ten clusters. (defined by the poles of the five factors) .on the 
basis of its highest factor loading in terms of absolute value. 
The clusters are described in Table 1 below. The table shows a 
matrix of the correlations between the five program indices and the 
five bipolar factors. Some words describing the clusters follow 
the table. 

23 
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The first school cluster was characterized, .by virtue of its high 
positive correlations with indices II and V and moderately high nega- 
•'tive correlation with index IV, by an emphasis on the use of audio- 
visual equipment and materials and by compensatory reading instruction 
offered during released time. Schools in this cluster tended to use 
unique (outside of the options offered by the questionnaire) in- 
structional approaches -or to believe and/or report that they used 
such approaches. 

The second cluster had no high positive correlations with any 
of the five program indices. It was characterized mainly by sub-^ 
stantial negative correlations with indices I, II, and IV. Schools 
in thisc-''-cluster tended to deemphasize basic reading activities, 
audio-visual materic.ls and equipment, and unique instructional 
approaches. 

Schools in the third cluster clearly coixentrated their efforts" 
on the basic techniques of reading instruction, probably- to the ex- 
clusion of audio-visual aids and equipment. The cluster vas charact- 
ized by substantial correlations with two program indices — positive 
with index I and negative with index II. 

The fourth cluster was defined rather purely by an emphasis 
on supplemencary reading activities. 

The fifth cluster, with one substantial correlatij^on , was 
characterized by the avoidance of compensatory reading programs 
offered during time released from other subjects. The schools' in 
tl^is cluster displayed a tendency to report their programs in terms 
of the options provided by the questionnaires. 

The formation of ten clusters was accomplished by using the 
correlations between the five program indiceis and the five bipolar 
facjtors. An eleventh cluster was formed by grouping those schools 
that did not have substantially high loadings on any single index 
or group of indices. Thus, the eleventh cluster was characterizecl 
by schools having small and only slightly differing loadings' on all 
five bipolar factors. y ' • 
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A brief summary of some of the malor findings of Phase I . The 
j5Schools5 that participated in Phase I were categorized by funding 
source for the purpose of certain comparisons, but also because the 
Phase II school- selection reflected strata based on fundi'tig categories. 
Comparisons were made among schools with compensatory reading programs 
funded totally by Title I (Total Title I schools), schools with com- 
pensatory reading programs funded partially b/'Title I (Partial Title 
I;schools) , schools .with compensatory reading programs funded en- 
tirely by sources other than Title I (non-Title I, schools), ^and^'schools 
. that reported having no compensatory reading programs ^at all according 
to the definition given by this "study (NCR schools). The categoriza- ' 
tions bear no relationship to amount of funding, but are based simply 
on the sources of funding for the compensatory reading programs listed 
by tbv^ principal in the questionnaire he completed. 

It was discovered, comparing the four categories of schools on a 
number of the variables tapped by the School Principal Questionnaire, 
that there were neither many nor large differences among them, not 
nearly as many as had been expected. There did appear to be a trend 
in the' data indicating that- the Partial Title I schools were more 
disadvantaged economically and educationally than were the Total Title 
I schools. Differences supporting this observed trend included, for 
the Partial Title I schools: 

1. a less adequate number of teacher aides',' 

2. a higher proportion of unskilled workers among school 
families, 

3. a lower proportion of families with. annual incomes of 
$12,000 or more and a higher proportion with annual in---^ 
comes of between $3'i000 and^^$3^99r-''^ 

4. a lower^propnrtTon of white studen^.s and a higher pro- 
^. — --'"portion of black students, 

'5. a lower per pupil expenditure for both the school and 

the district ,* and 
6. a higher proportion of schools ^expecting to offer a summer 

prograjn in the year of the stu^y. * 

er|c 
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Hypotheses advanced to explain this finding included the possibility 
that the. greater need among partial Title' I schools resulted in their 
devoting resources other than Title I fUnds to the solution of reading 
problems; the possible presence of different (additional) funding 
sources in certain areas of the country; and differences related to 
other intervening variables such as school size, program size, and 
number of programs per school. 

Comparisons were made among schools in the four-;, funding categorie 
on variables that had been gathered via the Teacher Characteristics 
Questionnaire. In this case, too, there were found to exist very 
few major differences. The tendency of the Partial Title I schools 
to appear mo,re disadvantaged than the Total Title I schools was sup- 
ported by th^ teacher data as well as the school data. Partial Title 
I schools were found to have more teachers without certificates or 
with temporary certificates than other categories of schools, and 
also more, teachers without bachelor 's. degrees . Partial Title I 
schools were also found to have fewer 'teac:h^s with special training 
iji the" diagnosis and treatment ^of reading problems. 

Teachers seemed consistent across all. school funding categories 
in their satisfaction wicrh conditions in'^th^ir schools, beliefs about 
the value of compensatory education, and attitudes toward the capa- 
bilities of disadvantaged students. 

Selected pairs -of variables from the three setis of question- 
naires were examined to ascertain what degree of relationship might 
exist between them. Contingency coefficients were. developed for these 
paired variables. It was discovered that total school enrollment 
bore a moderate relationship to seven of the indicators of socio- 
economic status clerived from the principal questionnaires. School 
size was found to be more highly related to^the number of compensatory 
reading programs in a school than to the presence or absence of a 
compensatory reading program. Among the teacher characteristics, 

training and ceir^tif ication were found to bear only slight relation- 

^ ' \ . .J 

ship to teachers', freedoifi to choose their schools or classes, their 
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perceptions of their administrators, or their beliefs about the value 
' of compensatory reading programs. Contrary to expectations ,- the 
variable tapping ethnicity match between student -and teacher was 
found to be unrelated to any^other tfeacher variable in the question-- 
naire. ' ' ■ 

.The Phase I population was examined with respect to tfie di^s- 
tribution and density of compensatory" reading programs in it.. It 
was learned that Total Title I.-schools were found most frequently in ^ 
the northeast section of the U.S. (see the Phase I report for the 
assignment of states to geographic regions) and in the suburbs of 
^cities of between 50 and 200 thousand population. Partial Title I 
schools were found most frequently in the South and in the suburbs 
of middle-sized cities. There was some tendency for the larger schools 
in the sample (enrollment above 500) to make up a greater proportion 
! of the Total Title I schools than of other funding categories. No 
■ regional differences were noted among schools in the number, of com- 

V ' ... 

pensatory reading programs they reported. With respect, ta racial 
composition of the student body, it was noted that Partial Title I 
schools reported a greater concentration of non-white students than 
did Total Title I schools (or any of the other cate^gories, in fact) , 
a- finding that is consistent with the observed trend for Partial Title 
,L schools to seem more disadvantaged than Total Title I schools. 

The funding categories were then examined with respect to the 
^school clusters described earlier in this report. The relationships 
were complicated and have still not been thoroughly expls^ined. It 
was hoped that the subsequent phases of the study would shed more 
light oh the cluster-funding relationships,. 

An" analysis of variance performed cn the school clusters indi- 
cated that the obtained school clusters differed significantly from . 
one another when measured with respect to the five program indices. 
Thus the cluster typology was shown to be effective as. indicated by 
an F test of the among/within variance. Once again, examination of 
the exact nature of the differences was deferred to ^the second phase - 
of the study. 

,.. 28 ■ 
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One fitnalysis that is of interest v/as performed in an effort to* 
determine the extent of program variation among and within schools; 
An analysis of variance was performed on the program indices sepa- 
rately by the grades (2, 4, and 6) for which individual programs 
were described as .well as for all three grades combined. It was 
learned that fbr grades 2, 4, and 6 combined, there was more vari- 
ability among schools than among teachers within schools. For each 
• of grades 2, 4, and 6 separately, the results were similar, but .the 
among schools effects were less marked. It was on the basis of this 
finding* indicating more educational consistency among the grades 
within a school than within a grade across schools, that the cluster- 
ing operation was. performed using average program per school. It 
is also a finding that shaped other, later decisions in the study. 

Teacher variables . By performing a latent trait item analysis'*" on 
three groups of items from the Teacher Characteristics Questionnaire, 
three teacher variables were obtained for further analysis. The vari- 
ables were (1) a measure of the teachers' experience, (2) a measure 
of the teachers' satisfaction with the school administration, and (3) a 
measure of the teachers' attitudes toward the academic capabilities - 
■ of disadvantaged students. The three variables were then examined 

with respect to ^heir incidence among teachers of compensatory and 
y non-compensatory reading,. Only one of the traits, that measuring 

teachers' attitudes toward their administrations, yielded statistically 
significant differences between the two kinds of teachers (CR and NCR), 
the teachers of compensatory reading having more positive attitudes 
than the teachers of non-compensatory reading. The variables were 
then examined with respect to the school clusters described earlier. 
For purposes of this analysis, each of the five "A" clusters (see 
Table 1) was compared with the average of the other four "A" clusters 
plus the eleventh. In addition, each of the five clusters was compared 
with its corresponding (bipolar) cluster and the eleventh. .Differ- 
ences existed in. clusters lA and IB and in clusters 2A and 2B for two 
of the latent traits, those measuring teacher training .and experience. 

''"Samejima, F. Estimation of latent ability using a response pattern 

of graded scores. Psychometrika, Monograph No > 17 , Vol. 3.4, No. 4, 

Part 2, December 1969. ' . 

1 ' 1 

Cluster lA ^ cluster IB (p = .01; r = .0087); cluster 2A > cluster 2B 

Q (p = .03; r = .0018) . 
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and teacher attitude toward administration. In both cases, "the. positi 

cluster exhibited more of the trait in question than the negative. In 

clusters 3A and 3B, a difference was found to exist with respect to 

teachers' attitudes toward disadvantaged students, also reflecting a 

greater amount m the positive cluster. Finally, for clusters 4A and 

4B, a difference was found to exist with respect to teacher training 

3 - 
and experience, again with the greater-amount in the positive cluster. 

No -.differences were foun^ for clusters 5A and 5B. 

, Socioeconomic status .. Using the same graded latent trait tech- 
nique, a measure of socioeconomic status was derived from a group of 
questions in the School Principal Questionnaire. The school program 
clusters were then examined with respect to differences among them in 
socioeconomic status in the same 'manner as the examination for differ-, 
•ences in teacher traits. Schools in cluster 2A were found to have 
higher scores on the index of socioeconomic status than the average 
of the other four "A" clusters plus the eleventh.^ Schools in cluster 
4A were found to reflect lower socioeconomic status than the average 
of the other "A" clusters plus the eleventh.^ Schools in clusters 2A 
and 3B were found to have higher scores, on the index of socioeconomic 
status than (Schools in clusters 2B and 3A respectively 

These results and the results of other analyses of the teacher 
traits and the me^asure of socioeconomic status are described in detail 
in an addendum to the Phase I Report (Addendum, Phase I Report." Coatrac 
No. 0EC-0-:71-37l5. A Descriptive and Analytic Study-of Compensatory 
Reading Programs. June 1975). The addendum also contains a brief 
summary of trends in reading instruction. 

1 9 
Cluster lA > cluster IB (p = .0005; r = .0087) 

2 9 ^ 
Cluster 3A > cluster 3B (p = .03; r = .0020) 

3 ^ 9 
Cluster 4A > cluster 4B (p = .Olj r = .0024) 

5 = .01; r^ = .0139 

^p = .02; r^ = .0121 • . 

6 9 
Cluster 2A > cluster 2B (p = .0003; r = .0271) 

Cluster 3B *> cluster 3A (p = .0001; r^ = .0342) 
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Chapter II. PHASE II (1972-73 SCHOOL YEAR) 

Introduction • , . " ■■ 

Thei;l972-73 school year study was designed to answer -questions 
about the effectiveness of compensatory reading programs. Student 
performance was measured at the beginning and end of the school year 
using a battery of reading achievement measures and a measure, of at- 
titude toward rea^dlng. Programs and instructional treatments were 
described by means of the questionnaires devised for Phase T of this 
study and administered to principals and ceachers of students included 
in the study. Some characteristics of the student population were 
described by means of an individual student document. Student expo- 
sure to>ducational treatments was measured "by means of a daily at- 
tendance record. This document also described movements of students 
in and out of compensatory reading programs. Finally, in a small 
subset of schools, educational treatment was described at the class- 
room level by means of an observational technique that repotted time- 
sampled^' behaviors of students and/or teachers during reading instruc- 
tion. . ' . , . . 

Apart from the very obvious goals of measuring program effective- 
ness and describing the various programs that comprised the treatment, 
data were gathered such that the initial differences between program 
participants and non-participants and among participants in different 
types of programs could be documented and fed into the analyses. Be- 
cause this study was descriptive and not an experimental study in 
which treatments were randomly assigned, there existed a neek to ad- 
just all data for preexisting group differences. Several alternate' 
analytic methods were used in 'the process of attempting to adjust for 
preexisting differences among the student groups. The major analysis 
took the form of curvilinear cpvariate analysis with the pretest as 
the independent and post test as the dependent variable. Analyses were 
conducted separately for each grade and for each subtest of the test bat 
tery. A second approach involved the analysis of variance" of difference 
(between pretest and posttest) scores. Finally, an analysis of the dif- 
ference between standardized pretest and standardized posttest scores 

31 
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(treatment-ef feet correlations) was performed. The results of these 
alternative analyses are presented and the investigators' choice as 
to the most appropriate analysis indicated. 

The sections that follow describe the instrumentation and data 
collection procedures for the 1972-73 school year study. 

Ins trumentat ion 

The instruments used for data collection during the 1972-73 
school year were the following:. 

1. A. battery of tests administered to all students ,^in grades 
2, 4, and 6 of the sample schools in the fall and again in 
the spring. The battery included a reading achievement 
measure composed of two subtests of the grade-appropriate 
Metropolitan Achievement Test and either the Cooperative 
Primary or STEP Reading Test. There was also a short meas- 
ure of attitude toward reading, one form for second graders 
and a different form for fourth and sixth graders. 

2. Records of daily attendance at reading instruction, both 
compensatory and non-compensatory, for all students in 
grades 2, 4, and 6 of the sample schpols. 

3. Questionnaires describing the schools, teachers, and reading 
programs repiressented by the sample schools. The question- 
naires were basically the same ones that had been used in 
the Spring 1972 survey. 

4. Individual student questionnaires containing biographical - 
data for individual students in the study. These question- 
naires were completed by an adult in each school using in- 
formation taken frotd school records. 

Questionnaire revision . The questionnaires were revised only 
minimally for use in Phase li. With certain minor exceptions, the 
item formats were judged to have been satisfactory for eliciting the 
desired information, and there seemed an advantage in having roughly 
comparable Phase I and Phase II questionnaire Responses . Where item 
analyses indicated that there might be some confusion in the format, 
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item response categories were collapsed or revised. Few items were 
so changed, however, and the questionnaires distributed in Phase II 

* y 

were almost identical with those completed in Phase I. 

Reading achievement test selection / Use of the reading portions 
of the Metropolitan Achievement Tests was specified in the original 
RFP for this project. The two major criteria for the- selection of, 
outcome measures were the existence of national norms and a maximum 
time limit for the complete battery of .1-1/2 hours. ^J^^jas also deemed 
desirable that the series chosen have appropriate tests^^or all three 
of the grade levels (2, A, and 6) included in this st Finally-j 
since not a great deal was known about the student population to be 
tested, it seemed advisable to have the test battery represent as 
wide a range of achievement at each grade level as possible. In 
choosing an additional set of tests, then, the need was for "the new 
set to complement the Metropolitan tests in providing that range of 
achievement. The Metropolitan series was felt to have a *'low floor**; 
consequently, the appropriate STER^, Reading Teste and the Cooperative 
Primary Reading Test were included to provide a ^*high ceiling" to the 
battery. The tests and forms used at the three grade levels were the 
following: 
Second Grade: ' 

Metropolitan Achievement Test, jPrimai^y Level. Form G Fall. and 
Form F Spring: Word Knowliedge and Reading subtests 

Cooperative Primary Reading Test. Form i2A Fall and Form 12B 
Spring 

Fourth Grade: | • 

Metropolitan Achievement Test, Elementary Level. Form G Fallj 

and Form F Spring: Word Knowledge and' Reading subtests 
Cooperative Primary Reading Test.- Form 23A Fall and Form 23B 
Spring \ 
Sixth Grade: - ' . \ \ , 

Metropolitan Achievement Test, Elementary Level. Form G Fall 
and Form 'F Spring:^ Word Knowledge and\ Reading subt.ests ; 
Sequential Tests of Educational Progress II, \ Level 4.\ Form A; 
.Fall and Form B Spjring i • ' \ ■ ■ . '\ , 

. 33, • - 
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Attitude test development , A .survey of the literature and of 
available instrumentation revealed that there existed no suitable . 
measure of attitude toward reading or attitude toward self as reader 
appropriate . to the ages of the subjects in this study. Since it was 
felt that one of the important outcomes of any reading program (and 
one, incidently, that is mentioned frequently by teachers as a 
major goal of their instruction) is the improvement of the student's 
: attitude toward reading and toward himself as a reader, it was decided 
that a measure of such variables should be developed. The size of the 
student sample (close to 50,000 students) dictated that the instru- 
iment be a pa;per-and-pencil one, A test for second graders also needed' 
|to be free from reading obstacles, since it 'was assumed that at least 
■^ome of the second graders in the study would be non-readers. Thus, 
two forms of the instrument were developed, one for use with second 
graders and another for use with fourth graders and sixth graders. In 
both forms respondents' were asked to react . to a number of statements 
involving different reading activities and different social context's. 
For example, from the second grade instrument, "My sister is reading 
me a story" and "I am sitting under a tree reading a book." From 
uhe fourth and sixth grade instrument, "My classmates like to hear me 
read" and "I never read unless someone forces me." Second graders 

were asked to indicate their responses by marking one of a series of 

I , ^ 

faces whose expressions'^ranged from very happy to very unhappy. Fourth 
1 ■ . * ■ C 

■and sixth graders responded by circling one of four symbols labeled 

jrespectively "strongly agree," "agree," "disagree," and "strongly dis- 
agree." In the case of both instruments, the statements were read to 
the respondents in. order to minimize the effects of poor reading ability. 

Pretrials »of the attitude instruments were conducted on students 
of appropriate grade levels in four schools in the Princeton, J. area. 
After the tests had been administered, students were invited to react 
to the tests and to the items. On the basis of these sessions, the 
f ortnat-. f or the instruments was established. A more extensive pretest 
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for the purpose of item-analysis was conducted in several schools 
in Philadelphia and in the Princeton, N.J. area. The tests were 
adminis tarred in their pre-final form to 300 students at each of the 
three grade levels. Item analyses were performed for each grade 
level and items with unacceptable statistics (part-whole correla- 
tions lower that .5) were deleted. In its final form, the second 
grade attitude measure consisted of four practice items and 24 
real items, and could be administered in ten minutes. The fourth' 
and sixth grade measure contained. four .practice items and 45 real 
items and took about fifteen minutes to administer. 

Attendance record . The purpose of the attendance re^cord was 
to provide a measure of the exposure of each student in the study " 
to the treatment described in the questionnaires. 'Additionally, 
the record was to provide some system for tracking the movement of . 
students in and^'^ou^ of compensatory reading programs. Recognizing 
that attendaiice records are valuable only if kept regularly, some 
safeguards were built into the record itself. 

The. attendance \record was a four-part form filled out by a 
teacher of reading fdt each class she taught containing students 
in grades 2, 4, or 6. \ ^Records were to be kept daily and handed in 
weekly by tfie teacher to the coordinator for her school. Coordina- 
tors accumulated records\and returned them to ETS on a monthly basis. 
In addition to spaces on tihe form for recording the presence of each 
study- child, there were coci^s to indicate that the class had been ~ 
canceled for the day, that there was a school holiday, or that a 
child had been excused from a particular class on a particular day. 
There were also provisions for indicating the -disposition of any child 
who left the class: whether he went to another class in the same 
school or to another school, to another compensatory reading program 
or oiit of compensatory reading entirely. If a student attended more 
than one reading class, a record was kept for him in each reading class 
he attended. 

The form was . reviewed by several principals ar.'i teachers before 
it was produced in quantity. 

... - 35 " ■ . 
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^ Individual student questionnaire . The individual student 
questionnaire was intended to gather demographic data about stu- 
dents in order to check the group estimates of the same variables 
that were provided by teachers and principals in their questionnaire 
responses. Wliile it had been agreed from the start that the appro- 
priate error term for this study was the class mean, since the unit 
of analysis was td"be the instructional group, it had never been 
established whether a group estimate made by a teacher or principal 
"was really the best estimate of the 'statistic in question. It was 
decided, therefore, to gather both group estimates and individual 
statistics for wliich group means could be calculated. Variables 
included in the individual student questionnaire were indices of 
socioeconomic status, participation in the federal free lunch pro- 
gram, previous participation in compensatory reading programs, at- 
tendance at preschool and/or kindergarten, and language spoken in" 
the student's home if not English. Coordinators were instructed to 

"■fill out these questionnaires using teachers' or school records. 

/ . ■ • ■ 

' / 

The forms were revi^ewed by several principals and teachers in 
order> to determine whetl/er the information requested was easily 
obtainable. Coordinators received honoraria for all duties per- 
formed, including the completion of the individual student question- 
naire . ' ^ ' 

Student and Teacher Observation Scales '*" 

The teacher and student observation instruments were developed 
specifically, for the study of reading activities in elementary school ~ 
classrooms.. These observation instruments were designed to describe 
the major types of interaction during reading instruction so that a 
systematic study of teachers' and students' activities during reading 
instruction could be undertaken. 

The observation instruments were not designed to evaluate any 
teacher who was observed. The purpose of the observation instruments 
was to describe the classroom activities of the teachers and students 

''"The material in this and the following two sections (through Table 3 
on page 31) is cited from Quirk, Thomas J., Trismen, Donald A, Weinberg 
Susan F., and Nalin, Katherine B. The Classroom Behavior of Teachers 
and Students During Compensatory Reading Instruction . PR 74-5, ETS, 

September 1973. Note: PR 74-5 is included as an Appendix of the 
Final Report, Volume II. _ _ 
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in a large variety of types of reading classes so that the relation- 
ship between what teachers and students do during reading instruction, 
and how well the students learn to read, could bti' studied systematical] 

Developme nt of The Teacher Observation Scale - Reading 

■The first task involved in describing the classroom behavior of 
■teachers and students during compensatory reading instruction was to 
develop the categories by which these -classroom behaviors would be 
coded. The research team attempted to define categories of teacher 
and student behavior applicable to reading instruction in" general, 
whether or not this information took place in compensatory reading 
classes . 

In order to ...study systematically the types of activities that 
occurred in reading classes, a number of second, fourth, and sixth 
grade reading classes were observed during the developmental , phase 
of this project. During these visits, a log was kept of the verbal 
and non-verbal activities that took place. Each activity was then ' 
written on an index card so that these cards could be used later to 
^id in clarifying the activities into categories of similiar behav- < 
iors. The resulting categories were, pilot tested and revised, and 
the Teacher Observation Scale - Reading finally contained two dimen- ; 
sions: (1) the Mode of instruction, and (2) the Content of instruc- i 
'tioh. • • ' 

The Mode dimension described the manner in which materials or 
stimuli were presented to the students in the classropm by the - 
teacher. The Content dimension described th,e type of activity being 
performed by the teacher. 

The observation instrument was designed to be used with "a stop- 
watch' s.o that teacher behaviors in the classroom could be coded in 
fixed-time intervals. ,The observation procedure required the observer 
to observe the teacher and to code both the Mode and the Content of 
jihe event, that was occurring at the end o£ every ten-second interval. 
■• All of the classroom observers used a coding form which included 

I the five Mode categories denoced by separate rows and the eleven 
.■ Content categories denoted by the numbers 1-11. The observed activity 
was represented by placing the number of the Content category which 
described the observed activity into the appropriate Mode row on the 
coding sheet. A sample coding sheet is presented in Table 2. 
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Table 2 



Sample Coding Sheet for Coding Mode-Content Combination 



Content 



Reading 



Instructional 



Other 



1.. Comp. 

2. Pron. & Wd. Rec, 

3. Lang. Struc. 

4. Rdg. Sil. 



5. Sp. 

6. List. Inst. 

7. NoT>-Rdg. Inst, 

8. Man. Inst.. , 



9. Pos . Fdbk. 

10. Neg. Fdbk. 

11. Ex. 



Mode 


T-talk 




Other Adult 
talk 


^ ■ . 

i 


S-talk 


\ , I 


Mach. 


1 


No- talk 


, f . 
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. The categories^ for the Teacher^ Observation Scale - Reading, were r 
pilot tested by training elementery school, teachers as observers and 
revised until the members of the^research team were satisfied that 
the resultant categories accurately described the behavior of ^teachers 
during reading instruction- These categories were further revised 
until they were well-defined, distinct, and could be coded reliably 
by. classroom observers . More^ complete descriptions of the coding 
categories are available elsewhere (Quirk, Nalin. & Weinberg,^ "The 
Development of a Teacher Observation Instrument for' Reading Instruc- 
tion," PR-73-39, ETS, June 1973). 

Purpose And Goals of Observing Students During Reading Instruction 



The purpose of observing the behavior of the students during 
compensatory reading instruction was to study the similiarity between 
the activities of the teachers and r.hose of the sr.udents in the com- 
pensatory reading classes. From the student's point of view, ihat 
is important to his development in reading ability is not only the 
activities which jthe teacher 'is 'performing, but also those activities 
which become his personal experiences; in short, those stimuli to 
which the student is attending in the classroom become the focus of ' 
his particular learning experiences. -For example, if the teacher is 
presenting an explanation to the class dealing with the comprehension 
of a paragraph, while several of the students are working math prob- 
lems at .their desks, it is the mathematics problems that become the 
focus of ^he learning behavior of these students, and not the teacher's 
comprehension activities. By observing the pattern af student . 
behavior in the classroom as well as the teacher's behavior, it is 
possible to describe both of* these important aspects of behavior. 

Development of The Student Observation Scale - Reading 

The categories of the Student Observation Scale - Reading were 
designed to apply to student .reading activities whether or not thase 
activities took place in compensatory reading classes. The categories 
for the Student Observation Scale were developed in. the same way as 
those for the Teacher Observation Scale. The resulting categories^ 
were pilot tested, and revised until the Student Observation Scale - 
Reading finally included two dimensions: (1) the Group of instruction, 
and (2) the Content of instruction. 
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The Group dimension described the type of group the student 
was paying attention to. The Content dimension described the kind 
of type of. activity being performed by the student, " ' 

•This observation instrument was .'designed to be used with a 
stopwatch so that student activities in the classroorti could be coded 
in fixed-time intervals. The observation procedure required the ob- 
server to watch a different student during each 15-sec,ond interval 

■ and to decide what activity each stiident was engaged in as the sweep- 
hand of the stopwatch completed each .15-second interval. During each 
visit in every clasf;robm the observer coded the behavior of a different 
stiident every 15 seconds until the whole class had been observed,, at 
which time the procedure was repeated until a total of 15 minutes of 

o coding by the observer had taken place. 

. All of the student observers used** a coding form which included 
the Group categories denoted t)y four, columns ' (Teacl^er, Other Adult,. 
Peer, Alone) and. the twelve Content categories denoted by the numbers 
1-12. The observed activity was represented by placing the number of 
the Content 'category which described the otiserved activity into the 
appropriate Group column on the coding sheet. A sample coding sheet 
is presented in Table 3. 

The categories of the Student Observation Scale - Reading were 
pilot tested by training elementary teachers as observers and revised 
until the resultant categories accurately described the behavior of 
students during reading instruction - These categories were further 
revised until they were well-defined, distinct,, and could be co'3ed 
reliably by classroom observers. More complete descriptions' of the 
coding categories are available elsewhere (Quirky, Weinberg, & Nalin, 
"The Development of A Student Observation Instrument for Reading In- 
struction,'* PR 73-38, ETS, June 1973)- 

O . ■ . 

40 
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Table" 3 



Sample Coding Sheet for Coding Group-Content Combination 



Content 



Reading 



Other Instructional 



Other 



1 . Comp • 

2. Pron. & Wd. Rec, 

3. Lang. Struc. 

4. Rdg. Silently 



5. Spelling 

6. Writing 

7. List, Inst. . 

8. Non-Rdg, Inst, 

9. Man. Inst. 



10. Pos, Fdbk. 

11. Neg. Fdbk. 

12. Ex, 



Teacher 



Other Adult 



Group 
Peer 



Alone 



0 



Sample Selection: Time Constraints and Stratification 

It wilj be recalled th'at one of the purposes of the Phase I 
data- collection was to obtain a sample of schools that would serve 
as a population from which to draw a subsample of schools for Phase 
II. The Intention was to have about 300 schools in the Phase II 
sample, 100 from each of three strata: schools with compensatory 
reading prograns funded by Title I, schools with compensatory reading 
programs funded by sources other than Title I, and schools with no 
compensatory reading programs according to the definition of com- 
pensatory reading programs adopted by this study. The questionnaires 

41 
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were circulated in April 1972, with the expectation that prospective 
• Phase il schools could be contacted before school closed for the 
.summer. This turned out tp have been an unrealistic expectation. 
Questionnaire returns were slow enough to arouse some concern about . 
■ whether there would be sufficient time to sample systematically and 
still contact school principals for permission to include the school 
in Phase II before the end of the. school year. Since local coordina- 
tor S\ (for the supervision of data collection) needed to be chosen 
before the start of school in the fall, the time problem was quite a 
serious, one. It was, therefore, decided not to wait for all question- 
naire returns before contacting., schools about participation in Phase 
II. As the returns came in, f ^hools were designated as belonging to 
one or another of the three strata, and were asked immediately to 
participate in the second phase of the study. The Phase' II target 
sample consisted, therefore, of the first 100 schools (that responded 
to Phase I) with compensatory reading programs funded by Title I, the 
first 100 schools with compensatory reading programs funded by sources 
.other than Title ly and all of the schools (since there were fewer 
than 100) that reported having no compensatory reading programs at 
all. The total number of schools chosen in this manner was 221. 

Data Collection 

Once again, every effort was made to ensure maximum participation 
of the sample schools in the study, and to obtain complete data from 
the participating schools. Although district superintendents had 
given permission for Phase II participation at the time of their re- 
sponse to Phase I, letters were sent to superintendents informing 
them of the progress and activities of the study. Permission was 
asked once again of the principals of the schools selected; follow-up 
telephone calls wei.e made to the principals who did not respond to the 
.letter of request. ■ ' ^ 

In each school a local coordinator supervised the data collection 
for his school. Most frequently, coordinators were individuals within 
the schools who had been recommended by the principal; in some in- 
stances the coordinator was the principal himself. The coordinator 
received an honorarium of $100. His duties included the selection 
and training", of test administrators; the scheduling and supervision 



of testing in the school; the receipt, distribution, and return of 
test materials; the distribution, collection, and return of attendance 
records; the distribution of principal and teacher questionnaires; and 
the completion of individual student questionnaires. The coordinator 
was also charged with public relations for the studyvin the school and , 
the community and with referring all substantive questions to ETS. 
in the "noteworthy" schools (see pp. 34-35)., where classroom observa- 
tions were carried out, the coordinator also helped to recruit observers 
and to schedule observations in classrooms. 

Test administrators were hired from lists of substitute or re- 
tired teachers for the schools or districts involved; under no cir- 
cumstances was a classroom teacher permitted to be a test administrator 
for her own class. Teachers were asked to help with the administration 
of tests, however, as proctors. 

A subgroup of the sample schools was visited by ETS regional office 
personnel during the testing periods in order to^ monitor the collec- 
tion of data. No outstanding deviations from specified procedures were 
documented. 

Fall testing-v.as carried out during the -third full week after 
the opening of school. Test booklets and answer sheets were shipped 
so as to arrive just prior to the start of testing. The test ma- 
terials were then returned to ETS for scoring (and disposal of unused 

a 

booklets and answer sheets) immediately after the testing. New ma- 
terials were shipped in the spring. Spring testing was carried out 
in the fifth week before the end of the school year. 

Attendance records were initiated during the week immediately 
following the fall test administration; that is, during the fourth 
full week after the start of school. Teachers were instructed to 
turn in their completed attendance records at the end of each week. 
The coordinator then sent the accumulated attendance records to ETS 
at the end of four weeks. In this way there was some assurance that 
records were being kept regularly. 

The distribution of questionnaires in each sc'.iool took thf> follow- 
ing form: each principal received a (white) School Principal Question- 
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naire. Each classroom teacher of reading in grades 2, 4, and 6, 
and each teacher involved in at^y aspect of the reading program for 
students in these grades received a (tan) Teacher Characteristics 
Questionnaire. In addition, each teacher received at 'least one Class 
and Program Characteristic Questionnaire. Teachers of students de- 
signated by the principal as compensatory reading students according 
to the definition of this study received (blue) Compensatory Class, 
and Program Characteristics Questionnaires. Teachers of non-compensa- 
tory reading received (yellow) Non-compensatory Class and Program 
Characteristics Questionnaires. Teachers of both compensatory and 
non-conpensatory students received both types of Class and Program 
Characteristics Questionnaires. Postage-paid return envelopes jware pro- 
vided along with the questionnaires to assure teachers that their re- 
sponses were not being reviewed by others within the school. Teachers 
were paid $100 over the course, of the school year for their participa- 
tion in the study. 

Individual Student Questionnaires were technically the responsi- 
bility of the local coordinators, the information to be obtained from 
students' cumulative records., Manv coordinators obtained the help of 
other personnel in the school in the completion of these documents. 

Selection of Noteworthy Schools 

The original RFP for the Compensatory Reading Project outlined 
a sub-study of "unusual" or "non-routine" kinds of compensatory read- 
ing efforts. This sub-study was to. involve a sample of "exemplary 
reading efforts" (EIFP, p. 18), originally ten in number, t'o be selected 
mainly from among programs named in USOE-sponsored surveys or recom- 
mended by state departments of education^ but also from recommendations 
solicited by ETS. An amendment to the proposal raised the number 
from -ten to fifty, but the final sample included ^ibout: thirty programs 
that were studied during the 19 72-73 academic year. Tlie programs 
were selected in the following; manner. 

A universe of about s5.xty programs was gathered by an assortment 
of means. First, all programs included in USOE-sponsored surveys 
and in NCES program informati^on bulletins were aut/juatically considered 
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providing the grade levels of the target populations were consistent, 
with those of the larger study (grades 2, 4, ^nd 6). In addition, 
Title I coordinators in some states were asked ta nominate programs' 
.that they felt to be exemplary. Finally, members of the Advisory 
Board to the study, the reading consultants to the study, and the 
directors of testing in ten large cijties were asked to suggest 
programs that they felt to- be unusual. During the winter of 1972, 
telephone callswere made to each of the schools in which nominated 
programs existed in order to obtain some general information about the 
programs, their funding, and whether they would be continuing into ' 
academic year 1972-73. On the basis of the data collected in the phone 
calls, ETS project' administrators eliminated some programs that were 
not considered unusual and others whose continuance was in doubt; 
The remaining programs were visited by ETS staff during the first six 
months of 1972. Each visit resulted. in a fairly extensive report of 
the program under consideration. The final screening was carried out 
using the information supplied by the site visit reports. In this 
manner, 34 schools in 21 cities were chosen for inclusion in the sub- 
study, representing a total of 156 classes. These schools were chosen 
so as to have the final sample represent the widest possible variety 
of instructional characteristics. There was no effectiveness criterion 
applied to these programs or schools; the sole criterion was one of • 
non-routineness . 

All of the data collection that was performed in the 1972-73 ; 
school year sample schools was performed in the noteworthy sample 
schools as well, according to the same schedule. In addition, class- 
room observations were conducted in the noteworthy schools using the 
instruments described earlier in this -section. The results of the class 
room observations are presented in the Addendum to this volume. 

Cost Effectiveness Study 

Finally, a cost effectiveness study was performed by RMC Research 
Corporation under a subcontract to ETS. A subsample of 100 of the 
Phase li schools (including the noteworthy sample) were visited by 
staff members from RMC in order to gather information about the costs 

/ 
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of reading programs in the schools. The cost data- have' been syn- 
thesized with the effectiveness data gathered by ETS and will be 
reported separately. The following reports have been produced: 

An Evaluation of the Cost Effectiveness of Alternative Compen- 
satory ^Reading Programs 

Volumes I: Cost Analysis (Dienemann et al. , September 1974) 

Volume II: Model Sensitivity (Flynn, February 1976) 

Volume III: Cost Effectiveness (Flynn et al., February 1976) 

Volume IV: Cost Analysis of Summer Programs (Al-Salam and 
. Flynn, February 1976) 
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Chapter III. RESULTS" 

Relationships Between The Spring 1972 (Phase I) and'The 1972-73 School 
Year (Phase II) Samples ' . 

The sample for the 1972-73 school year (Phase II) consisted of a 
subset of the schools which had participated in the Spring 1^72 (Phase 
I) questionnaire survey. Inasmuch as 'considerable advance preparation 
was required of schools participating in Phase II, it was necessary 
to contact them an^i obtain their consent prior to the closing of 
school in Spring 1972. Phase I questionnaires were being received 
back from schools during this same period, so that it was not possible 
to identify the complete set of schools which participated in Phase 
I before selecting the Phase II sample. However, it was desirable 
to be sure that three categories of schools were adequately repre- 
sented in the Phase II sample: (a) schools having compensatory 
reading programs supported by Title I, (b) schools having compensa- 
tory reading programs not supported by Title I, and (c) schools 
without compensatory reading programs. It was, therefore, decided 
that the Phase II sample should consist of approximately 100 schools 
in each of the first two categories, and that the schools first to 
return Phase^ I questionnaires would be invited to participate. 
Since the number of non-compensatory reading schools returning Phase 
I questionnaires was quite small, all schools in this category re- 
turning questionnaires by the Spring 1972 cutoff datp. were invited 
to participate in Phase II. The implementation of this procedure 
resulted in invitations to 129 Title I compensatory reading schools, 
115 non-Title I compensatory reading schools, and 45 non-compensatory 
reading schools. Of these, 94, 95, and 33 schools, respectively, 
-.participated and produced usable data in Phase II'. The following 
Non-Responden-t Study was performed to assess effects attributable to 
the omission of those schools which were invited, but did not partici- 
pate in Phase II. 

Non-respondent study . Analyses were conducted to estimate the 
total reading achievement means vhich would have resulted had' achieve- 
ment data been obtained from the non-respondents. These analyses 
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were conducted separately by grade within each of the three afore- 
mentioned school strata. The analytic procedures are described in 
detail in Rubin, Donald,. B. "A Method for Formalizing Subjective 
Notions About the Effect of Non-Respondents in Sample Surveyis," 
Research Bulletin 75-21 , ETS, June 1975- A similar, analysis using 
the same procedures is described in Rubin, Trismen, Wilder, and Yates, 
"Phase I Report: A Descriptive and Analytic Study of. Compensatory 
Reading Programs." Pro,1ect Report 73-28 . ETS, August. 1973. 

Put in simple terms, the procedure involves developing a pre- 
diction equation using the complete data of the respondent group, and 
applying this equation to the non-respondent group (for which the 
independent variable data are available, but which is missing the 
dependent variable) to estimate the dependent variable mean which 
would have been obtained had complete data been available for both 
groups. In the present case, the dependent variable of interest is 
the total reading achievement score. The independent variables used 
to predict it are: 

1. school SES index (see the Addendum to the Phase I Report, 
pp. 8-9) 

2. '. school enrollment 

3. school urbanicity index 

4. school proportions of students in various ethnic groups 

5. ischool average score on each of threeylatent teacher 
variables (see the Addendum to the Phase I Report, pp. 1-4) 

Analyses were performed, separately by grade,., for schools in each of 

the three funding category strata: (1) Title I, (2) non-Title 1^ 

and (3) non-compensatory reading. Estimates were obtained of the 

percent bias and of the 95% confidence interval about the testimated 

total group achievement "mean under a variety of assumptions (see 

footnotes 1 and 2 to Table 4.) Table 4 shows these results. 

Estimates of the total group reading achievement means are, of 
course, more precise for relatively high values of the multiple cor- 
relation between predictor? and criterion. Reference to Table 4 
reveals that, within each of the three school strata, the multiple 
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Table 4 





Analyses of Non-Response 


in the 


Phase 


II Sample 






Tide I Schools 






Subjective 
Coefficients 
of Variation 








Respondent 

Reading Achievement Predictors/Criterion 
Grade Raw Score Mean Multiple Corr. 


X Bias 


95Z Confidence Interval 

Around Est. Total 
Group Reading Ach. Mean 
Uaner Limit Lower Limit 


2 101.0 




,..79 


.10 
.25 
■ .50 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


+ .63 


• 112.4 . 
118.8 
132 .4 


89.5 
83. d* 
69 . 6 


4 100.2 




.87 


.10 
.25 
.50 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


+ .40 


109.5 
116.7 
130 .8- 


90.9 
83.7 
69. 7 


6 111.7 
Non-Title I Schools 




.88 


■ .10 ' 
.25 
.50 


1.0 
1.0 

, 1.0 


+ .35'^-/ 


121.6 
129.8 
145.6 


101.8 . 
93.6 
77.8 


2 106.1 




.76 


.10 
.25 
.50 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


-.19 


112.2 
117.1 
126.7 


100.0 
95.1 
85.5 


A ■ 107^.7 




.81 


.10 

.25 
.50 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


-.16 


114.9 
119.5 
.. 128.9 


100.4 
95.8 
86.4 


6 120.0 
Non-Compensatory Readinf^ 


Schools 


.87 


.10 
.25 
.50 


1.0 

1.0 
1.0 


-.20 


125.7 
131.9 
143.0 


114.3 
108.1 
97.0 


2 \ 106.0 




.30 


.10 
.25 
.50 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


+.62 


124.7 
131.0 
146.2 


87.3 
80.9 
65.7 


4 103.3 




.79 


.10 
.25 
.50 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


-.80 


129.2 
134.0 
147.1 


77.4 
72.6 
59.5 


\ 6 115.4 

\ ' ■ 

\ 




.96 


.10 
.25 
.50 


1.0 
1.0 
1.0 


+ .76 


124.1 
135.4/ 
154.9 


106.7 
95.4 
75.9 



"9^ is a subjective coefficient of variation representing the degree to which. the regrassion 
1 coefficients of the non-respondenc group differ from thosa of the respondent group. 

\ \ " ' ■ ^ 

■9'2 is a subjective coefficient of variation representing the degree to which the non-respondent 

, and respondent reading achievement means would differ if their predictor variable distribu- 
tions were identical. It is thus an index of the predictive impor^wance of ail unmeasured 

\ independent variables. 
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correlations are higher at the higher grade levels. There are rela- 
tively small differences in tl^ multiple correlations among school 
strata. It should be noted'- that one student ethnicity category 
(Or iental) was omitted from the analysis because of zero variance. 

The entries in the Bias" column of Table 4 are relatively 
small, especially for Non-Title I schools. They are to be inter- 
preted in the following manner: e.g., "for Title I schools in grade 
2, we estimate that the tctal reading achievement mean for the combined 
respondent/non-respondent group would have been .63% higher i^- the 
achievement data for the non-respondent group had been included." 

Since 9^^ and (see footnotes 1 and 2 to Table 4) are subjective 

coefficients, results for a range of possibilities for 0, have been 

1 

computed. Because the values chosen for 9^ made relatively little 
difference in the size, of the obtained 95% cofidence intervals, a 
relatively large value (1.00 or 100%) was chosen as a conservative 
approach to the analysis. 

Examination of the respondent means of each, school group rela- 
tive to the 95% confidence intervals for the corresponding grade in-, 
each of the other two school groups sheds some light on whether 
differences among the three funding category strata could be impor- 
tantly affected by non-response. For example, it can be seen from 
Table 4 that, for the .10 value of 9^^ (the value shown which 'produces 
the smallest confidence interval and therefore the value for which a 
given respondent mean is most likely to fall outside that confidence 
interval), the Title L grade 2 respondent mean of 101.0 still falls 
within the 95% confidence interval for grade 2 in the Non-Title I 
and Non-CompensPtcry reading strata. Moreover, with but few ex- 
ceptions (the Ti^le I grade 4 and grade 6 means fall outside their 
Non-Title I confidence intervals), this is trufe in turn for most of 
the respondent* means shown in Table 4; This result suggests that 
Title I, Non-Title I, and Nor -Compensatory reading -^schools may not 
be distinguishably different in terms of reading achievement if the 



5(L 



■ ^ ■ 

possible effects of bias (resulting from the. refusal of certain schools 
to participate in Phase II of the study) are taken into account. Dif- 
ferences within these three strata tend' to be unimportant, as shown 
by the relatively small size- of the % bias indices. 

Phase I /Phase II relationships . Since time pressure made it 
impossible to select schools from three strata randomly, it was im- 
portant to cietermine what if any bias was introduced by selecting 
schools which first returned questionnaires. Therefore, comparisons 
of the Phase I and Phase II samples were made, eliminating from the 
Phase I sample all gchools appearing in the Phase II sample. These 
comparisons were made in terms of the following variables: 

1. degree of urbanicity 

2. geographical location 

3. exi'itence of Title I funding 

4. S'jcioeconomic status 

5. existence of a Title I funded compensatory reading program 

6. teacher experience 

7. teachers' satisfaction with their administration 

8. teachers' attitudes toward the academic capabilities of dis- 
advantaged students 

9. reading program characteristics 

* a. emphasis on basic reading activities 

b. use of audiovisual equipment and material 

c. emphasis on supplementary reading activities 

d. instructional flexibility 

. e. compensatory reading offered during time released from 
other school subjects 

Of these variables, the only differences between the Phase I and 
Phase II samples were with respect to degree of urbanicity (.005 > p 
> .001), existence of a Title I-funded compensatory reading program 
C025''>^ p > .010), and reading program with emphasis on supplementary 
reading activities (p = .013). The difference in urbanicity was due 
chiefly to a somewhat greater proportion in Phase I of schools located 
in large (population greater than 500,000) cities (13.8% of the Phase 
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I sample vs. 2.0% of the Phase II sample) • A Title I-funded reading 
program existed in 73% of the Phase I schools which answered the 
questionnaire item on fundings but only 58% of the Phase II schools 
responding to the same item. Although it is impossible to determine . 
the nature of non-response to this item, it is likely that such non- 
response lias had some (unknown) effect on these results. Finally, the 
reading programs in Phase II schools can be characterized as having a 
somewhat greater emphasis on supplementary reading activities (e.g., 
time spent in creative writing or independent reading) than did the 
programs in the Phase I schools. 

The relationships between Phase I and Phase II schools described 
above were in terms of Phase I data, and compared two separate, non- 
overlapping samples. Another approach to understanding these relation 
ships is to compare the set of ^ schools which were common to both 
phases of the project in terms' of their Phase I and Phase II data. 
These comparisons were made in' terms of the following variables: 

1. socioeconomic status 

2. * existence of a Title I-funded compensatory reading program 

3. teacher experience 

4. teachers' satisfaction with their administration 

5. teachers' attitudes toward* the academic capabilities of dis- 
advantaged students 

6. reading program characteristics 

a. emphasis on basic reading activities 

b. use of audiovisual equipment and material 

c. emphasis on supplementary reading activities 

d. instructional flexibility 

e. compensatory reading offered during time released from 
other school subjects. 

Of these variables, the only difference between Phases I and II 
was with respect 'to the existence of a Title I-funded compensatory 
reading program (,025 > P > .010). Such reading programs existed in 
58% of the Phase I schools which answered the questionnaire item on 

.52 
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f unddng , -and 68% of the schools in Phase II. Although it is impossible 
to determine the nature of ■ non-response to this item, i.t is likely that 
such non-response .has had some (unknown) effect on these results. Un- 
like the corresponding comparison previously reported, which was re- 
lated to possible bias in the Phase II sample, this comparison reflects 
actual changes in practice by the same schools from the 1571-72' to the 
1972-73 school years. - 

Student Questionnaire Response Rates 

For each student in the Phase II sample, a short questionnaire 
containing certain background information was to be complated. Al- 
though the information was- about individual students, the questionnaire 
respondent was the project local coordinator, who was to. obtain the 
requested informatioa by consulting either school records or knowledge- 
able school personnel. The percentages of questionnaire returns were 
analyzed by school cluster (see Chapter I of this report for a. 
description of the^e clusters), by compensatory reading/non-compen- 
satory reading student category (see the "Preexisting difference in 
reading achievement and attitude toward reading" section of this re- 
port for a description of these categories) , by innovative reading 
program sample/remainder of 'Phase II sample, by full/partial/no 
Title I funding, and by Ti^l^'^^ /non-Title I funding. Questionnaire 
return percentages in these'-categories are displayed in Tables 5-9, 
In each case, the "N Expected" is that number of the 55,356 total 
cases (see p. 46) whTch could be ass'igned to the respective categories 
using available information. 



Chi square tests of significance were performed on the data in 
the following five tables and, with the exception of the Innovative 
Sample/Remainder of Phase II Sample comparison, all differences were 
significant at or below the 5% level. However, due to the very large 
numbers of cases, it is possible to obtain statistical significance 
even when diff erences • among questionnaire response rates are trivial. 
Examination of the actual response rates shoim in Tables 4-8 shows 
them to be uniformly high, but with negligible differences among 
categories. ^ 
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Table 5 ' \ ' . 

Student Questionnaire Returns By School Cluster 



Cluster 


Returned 


Expected 


Returned 


lA 


6410 


6548 


98 


IB 


5973 


' 6115 


98 


2A 


a566 


9082 


94 


2B 


2690 


2768 


97 


3A 


432§ 


4433 


98 


3B 


2286 


2325 


98 


4A 


2695 


2795 


96 


4B 


452 


470 


96 


5A 


3590 


3692 


97 


5B 


1194 


1226 


97 


11 


5914 


6064 


98 



Table 6 ^ . 
Student Questionnaire Returns By CR/NCR Category 

. N ' N % 

Category . Returned Expected Returned 

CR students in separate classes^ 8174 8377 \?8 

NCR students in separate classes, 

CR schools 7714 7864 98 ^ 

CR students in combined classes 10,09.8 10,379 97 



NCR students in combined classes, 
CR schools 

NCR students in NCR schools 4748 4982 95 



CR schools 18,270 18,926 97 



Table 7 

Student Questionnaire Returnr By Innovative Sample /Remainder 
Of Pl\ase II Sample Category 

■''^^ ■ N N ■ % 

Category - y . Returned Expected Returned 

Innovative sample 7,700 7,962 97 

Remainder of Phase I sample 38,684 39,882 9,7 
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Table 8 

/ Student Questionnaire Returns By Type Of Title I Funding C.atego 



N N % 

Catseg j ory Returned Expected Returned 



Fully fundfid by Title I 


18,556 


19,,0i2' 


98 


Partially funded by Title I 


4074 


- 4328 


94 


Not funded by Title I 


• 7585 


7690 


99 


Information not provided by 








respondent 


16,169 


16,814 


96 



Note: Funding categories are defined by infprmation obtained from 
-responses to the School Principal Questionnaire. A large 
number of respondents did not supply the information necessary 
to place their schools in a funding category; hence the large 
N in the "Information not provided by respondent" row of. 
Table 8. 



Table 9 

Student Questionnaire Returns By Title I/Non-Title I 
Funding Category 



Category 

Title I [funded . 

■Non-Title i funded ' " 

I 

.1 

Information not provided- by 
respondent 



N 

Returned 

21,560. 
- -17,124 



7,700 



. N 
Expected 

n7,e95 

22,187 
. 7,962 



. % 

Returned 

97 
97 



97 



Note:; Funding, categories are defined by -information obtained from 
the School Universe Tape. 



In addition to the analysis of.Table .6, an analysis was performed 
including one group of schools whose cluster classification was am- 
biguous. This analysis showed that this ^roup had a response rate r.':::^.'.')" 
notably lower than the rest. The schools of this group were character- 
ized by certain logical discrepancies between program characteristics 
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ques tionnaire returns and the presence or absence of CR and NCR students. 

- . It seems reasonable that the student questionnaire return rate be lower 

for schools which seemed in general to have difficulty in producing an 

orderly data base. 

. . . i 
Student Attrition 

In a study of this scope and complexity, the elimination of some 
cases from^ the analysis for any of a host of reasons is inevitable. 
Indeed, with the existing large number of variables potentially 
available for each student^in the sample, the definition of an ade- 
quate data set for an individual is an extremely complex task, * 
admitting of several possible • specif ications depending upon the an- 
swers to, the question "adequate for what?" The following description 
should, however, give some idea of data attrition in Phase II. 

During the 1972-73 school year . participatingo schools kept 
records of the reading class attendance of I §11 second, fourth, and 
, sixth grade students. The data from these attendance records were 
used to create affile which included data for 57,670 uniquely iden- 
tified individual students. This number was reduced to 57,439 by 
eliminating tjiose cases which did not have matching score data and 
attendance data. Of these 57,439 cases, 55,356 had at least one 
reading, achievement score. After excluding stud-^nts from schools 
whose CR/NCR status was ambigupus .because of conflicting information 
from the principal and from questionnaires, the number was further 
reduced to 52,826. Of these 52,826 cases, 42,879 had a complete set 
of reading achievement scores. If those students who have complete 
reading achievement scores but who are from schools with ambiguous 
CR/NCR status are included, the number of usable cases rises to 
44,741. " . ^ . 

The number of usable classes in the Phase II data varies accord- 
ing to the particular . analysis . However, in order to give the 
reader some idea of the number of classrooms represented, the follow- 
ing counts are given for classrooms in CR and NCR schools which pro- 
duced usable pretest and posttest achievement data: 
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grade 2, CR schools 1,207 ■ " 

■■ grade 2, NCR schools— 77 

grade 4, CR .schools 1,167 

grade 4, NCR schools — 70 

■ grade 6, CR schools 964 

grade 6, NCR schools— 55 

Analyses were performed, to determine the effects of this attri- 
tion upon the sample. Comparisons were made, in terms of the Total 
Achievement Test battery score (see Table 12) , of the pretest only 
group vs. the pretest and posttest group, and the posttest . oilly vs. 
the pretest and posttest group. These comparisons were performed for 
several categories of ethnicity, compensatory/non-compensatory group-- 
ing, student economic disadvantage, and compensatory reading program 
funding source. Table IQ shows these data. 

Examination of Table 10 shows the effects of attrition on student 
reading achievement to be unambiguous and consistent. In almost 
every situation where significant differences are found between groups 
having incomplete and complete data, the group having incomplete data 
has a lower reading achievement mean (the two exceptions are the 
second-grade, Spanish surnamed, posttest only group, and the fourth 
grade, unknown economic status, pretest only'group). This finding 
holds regardless of grade level, ethnicity, student grouping, economic 
status, or funding category. It seems clear that incomplete data 
results in underrepresentation of lower scoring students in the study 
sample. ' " ' ' 

Table 10 also shows the effects ot attrition in terms of. student 
ethnicity and SES. Both types of incomplete data groups (pretest 
only and posttest only) at each grade level are characterized by lower 
proportions of Caucasian or white students and higher proportions 
of Negro or black and Spanish surnamed students. Both types of in- 
complete data groups are also characterized hy higher proportions 
of low SES students. These results are completely consistent with 
the achievement comparisons previously reported. 
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Examination of the percentages of students in the various de- 
scriptive categories shows that the "pretest only" group hy.s approxi- • 
mately the same student makeup with respect to ethnicity, grouping, 
economic status, and funding source as does the "posttest only" group* 
One possible e>xeption to this generality is the "NCR combined" group, 
which seems to have relatively greater representation in the "post^test 
only" group in grades 2 and 4. 

Comparisons of "pretest only" and "posttest only" percentages 
with their corresponding category percentages for "pretest and post- 
test" gives some indications of the characteristics of students who 
change schools during the course of. a school year. At all gtade 
levels, Black and Spanish surnamed students are more, heavily repre- 
sented in the "moving" groups than in the "staying" group, while the 
reverse is true for Caucasian students. . A similar effect is true with 
respect to economic status, with the. poorer students seeming to be 
more likely to move. . There also seems to be a tendency for students 
in "Total Title I" scnools to be mor^ likely to move than students 

in either "Partial TitL " or "Non-title I" schools. 

/■ 

In general, the picture seems quite consis^tent with expectation, 
with the students dropping out of the sample tending to be lower 
achievers, of lower economic status, and memb4rs of certain ethnic 
minorities . " ^ 

/ 

Test Characteristics 



Reading achievement measures . At each of grade levels 2, 4, and 
6y> a pair of reading achievement measures was selected. The appro- 
priate levels of the Word Knowledge and Reading subtests of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Test were selected at the request of the U.S. Office 

f ' ■ , 

ofs^Education. A second measure at each level was selected with the 

/ 

objective of maximizing the grade level range for which the pair of 
measures was appropriate. Since the tests were administered to all stu- 
dents in grades 2, :4, and 6, in both compensatory and non--compensatory 
reading schools, it was considered especially important that the pair 
of measures at each'grade level cover a wide range of difficulty. Table 
iO shows these ranges. Alternate forms of each of these measures were 
administered in Fall 1972 and Spring 1973. for each administration, at 
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each grade level, random samples in each of three strata (compensatory 

reading students, non-compensatory reading students, and combined CR/NCR 

reading students) were selected for analysis of test characteristics. 

Descriptive statistics for the following scores were obtained: 

Metropolitan Primary I . 
Word Knowledge 

Reading (Sentences + Stories) 
Sentences . . 
Stories 

Total (Word Knowledge + Reading) 

Cooperative Primary 12 
Total 

Metropolitan Elementary . 
Word "Knowledge 
Reading 

Total (Word Knowledge + Reading) 

Cooperative Primary 23 
I Total 

/ STEP II, Level 4 

/ Total 

f 



Table 11 

f 

Reading Achievement Battery: Grade Level 
Appropriateness Range 

Grade Grade Level Grade Level 

Admin- Appropriateness Appropriateness ' 
Test istered Range Range for Pair 

Metropolitan Primary I 

,(Word Knowledge & Reading) 2 1.5-2.4' \ 

Cooperative Primary 12 2 Spring 1 r Fall 2 r^-^ ^ 2.4 

Metropolitan Elementary - 

(Word Knowledge & Reading) 4 3.5-4.9 % . ' 

Cooperative Primary 23 4 Spring 2 - Spring 3 ^Spring 2-4.9 

Metropolitan Elementary 

(Word Knowledge & Reading) 6 3.5-4.9 \ n n 

STEP II, Leve2 4 6 4.0 - 6.0 P*^ ^ 



In addition, at each grade level, a total score was obtained fot 
the entire battery. Table L2 shows the descriptive statistics obtained, 



Er|c ^ 63 
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Inspection of Table 12 reveals the tests and subtests of the read- 
ing achievement battery to be, in general, highly reliable. Coefficient 
alphas for MAT Reading, MAT Word Knowledge, Cooperative Reading, and 
the various total scores derived from them are uniformly in the high 

• .80's or .90's.. Even the subparts of the MAT Reading (Sentences and 
Stories), which ^are composed of only 13 and 29 items, respectively, have 
reliabilities ranging from .77 (Sentences, grade 2, Fall administration, 

..•CR Students) to .96 (Stories, grade 2, Fall administration, CR students). 
Examination of the various group means reveals consistent and not unex- 
_ pected relationships./ NCR means exceed CR means for corresponding ad~ 
ministrations, and Spring administration means exceed Fall administration 

■ means for corresponding student groups. The former relationship is 
evidence that the classification of students as compensatory or non~ 
compensatory was in general carried out validly by local school person- 
nel. Variability of test scores was. in general smaller within NCR 
groups than within GR groups, a result also consistent with the .concept 
of NCR students as a select group. A tendency is also apparent for 
the vari^atLlity within NCR groups to decrease from the Fall to Spring 
administrations, a finding which suggests the-presence of some in- 
structionai treatment affecting the group. 

As mi-ght be expected in a battery of highly reliable'measures , all 
measuring related aspects of reading achievement, test and subtest cor- 7 
relation3 were . substantial . Table 13 shows these intercorrelations 
(Fall administration above the diagonal. Spring administration below), 
based on the entire Phase II sample, as well as those for the measures 

of attitude toward reading. The unit of analysis in Table 13 is the 

individual student. Of particular interest are the uniformly negative 
correlations of achievement and attitude measures in grades 4 and 6. 
This result is consistent with the finding described in a. later section 
of this report (see pp. 85) that, in the second grade, NCR groups 
exceed CR groups with respect to both achievement and attitude ■ (that is, 
achievement and attitude are positively correlated). ^However, by grade i\ ^ 
and continuing in grade 6, CR students (i.e., lov achievers) are rela- • 
tively more positive in their attitudes toward reading than are their 
NCR peers (that is, achievement and attitude are negatively correlated) ■ 
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There are some research studies showing low SES children to have 
higher self concepts than their high :SES peers. To the e::tent that 
the Attitude Toward Reading instrument contains elements of attitude 
toward self, this relationship may offer a partial explanation of the . 
negative attitud.e/achievement correlations iw grades A and 6. 

Attitude toward readin^^; measures . At ,each of grade level 2, 4, 
and 6, a measure of student attitude toward reading, developed specially 
for this study, was administered. Two measures were developed, one. 
appropriate for grade 2, and the other for ..grades 4 and 6. Each 
measure was -adminiscered at its appropriate grade level in Fall 1972 
and again in Spring 1973, as a part of the battery which included the 
reading achievement measures previously described. 

Random samples of 883 and 898 'cases from grades 2 and 6 re- 
spectively, were di^av^ for purposes of test analysis. These samples 
were selected such 'that they contained approximately the propor- 
tions of compensatory and non-compensatory students existing in the 
entire student sample of this study. Separately .by grades 2 and 6, 
analyses were performed which reduced each instrument to that subset 
of items which met certain standards of internal consistency. " 

The two instruments used to measure attitude toward reading were . 

.constructed wi£h the object of producing one-dimensional measure of this 

trait. Consequently, the item analysis model selected, the Logistic 

2 

Latent Trait Model (Samejima 1969), includes as one of its assumptions 

a one-dimensional underlying trait. Deviations from the model can be 

2 

examined by means of a x goodness-of-f it statistic (Kolakowski & Bock 
1972).-^ . 



"""see, for example: Trowbridge, N.T. ''Self concept and socio-economic 
class." Psychology in the Schools , 1970. 

^Samejima, F. Estimation of latent ability using a response pattern 
of graded scores. Psychometrika, Monograph No. 17 , Vol. 34, No. 4, 
Part 2, December .1969. . ^ 

\olakowski, Donald and Bock, R.D. A Fortran IV Program for Maximum 
Likelihood Item Analysis and Test Scoring: Normal Ogive Model. 
Statistical Laboratory Research Memorandum No. 13 . Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1972. . 
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Initial .analysis of the fourth/sixth grade instrument using all 
four categories revealed significant lack of fit (p < .00001); the 
second grade instrument failed to converge adequately. Examination of 
the format of the items (See Appendix B) clearly reveals the binary 
nature of the categories, positive vs. negative. The responses to 
the items were consequently collapsed to, two categories. With the 
fourth/sixth grade instrument, however, the collapsing of categories 
still failed to produce an adequate fit (p < .00129); with the second 
grade instrument adequate convergence was still not attained. 

At this point in the item- analysis the decision was made to 
obtain a homogeneous subset of items via the Rasch Model (Rasch 1960, 
1966; Wright 1967) as this would produce the purest measure of the 
one trciit for which information was being sought. 

The items were calibrated under the Rasch Model using a maximum 

2 

likelihood criterion (Wright & Panchapakesan 1969), and a x statistic 

calculated for each item. The items were then ordered according to 

2 

this statistic, best fitting (smallest x ) item to worst fitting item. 
■ " 2 

In this order a second x statistic °can be calculated and associated 

o 2 2 

with each item": This x > say Xj^> is a measure of the fit of the 

subtest consisting of the first M items, M = 1,..., N; where N equals 
•the number of items in the entire measuring instrument. A proba- 
bility, P^, was then selected as a cutoff criterion. A comparison of 

this criterion to the sequence of probabilities P , corresponding to 
2 . 

the Xj^j iridicated which items were to be removed; i.e., those items 
for which P^^ < P^ were eliminated. The remaining subset of .items in 
the instrument so revised were then recalibrated yielding a new test 
of fit. The revised subsets of items for both instruments were 
found to produce an adequate fit (p > ^20 for the fourth/sixth grade 
instrument, p > *05 for the second grade instrument). 

Items retained in the second grade attitude instrument (see 

Appendix B for the complete form administered) are numbers 1, 3, 5, 

8, 9, 12-18, and 21-23, a total of 15 out of the original 24 items. 

Coefficient alpha for this item subset is .95. Inspection of the 

omitted items suggests that several of them perhaps confound attitude 

« 
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toward reading with attitude toward the classroom situation in which 
reading takes place (e.g., item 2: "Today our reading class was 
cancelled"; item A: "I am listening to the teacher read a story"; 
or item 6: "I am reading to the whole claSs") . Items which were 
retained tend- .to .relate more to personal attitudes toward reading 
in the abstract (e.g*, item 1: "I am learning to read"; item 3: 
"Someone gave me a book for my birthday"; or item 12: "I am looking 
up a word in the dictionary"). 

Items retained in the fourth/sixth grade attitude instrument 
(see Appendix B for the complete form administered) are numbers 1-4, 
6, 8, 10., 12, 13, 15, 19-21, '27, 29-33, 35-37, and 39-41, a total of 
25 out of the original- 45 items . Coefficient alpha for this item 
subset is .82. Inspection of the omitted items suggests that several 
require the respondent to make comparative judgments, either of his 
own reading performance compared to that of others (e.g., item 5: "I 
am very proud of the way I read"), or of his judgment of someone 
else's judgment (e.g., item 14: "My mother is disappointed in my 
rea_ding") , or of his attitude toward reading as opposed to some other 
activity (e.g., item 16: "Th^ thing I like best about school is read 
ing"). As was the case with the second grade instrument, the items 
retained tended to be more straightforwardly concerned with reading 
per se. 

It was decided to use the item subset determined by analyzing 
the sixth grade data for the fourth grade as well, for reasons of 
consistency and score comparability. The coefficient alpha computed 
from the fourth grade sample for this item subset is .79. The two 
item subsets described above are the basis for all attitude scores 
analyzed and reported in this study. 
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• Student OutCGm es; Introduction 

The remaining analyses this chapter are concerned with relating 
student outcomes to various school, teacher, program, and student 
characteristics. In the inlierpretation of these results especially, ^ 
it should be kept in mind that this is^a descriptive study, not an 
experimental one. By this is meant that there was no control over 
any of the phenomena' studied on the part of the investigators. In 
particular, the exposure of students to thieir educational environ- 
ments was in every case a naturally occurring event. The results of 
such a study are properly interpretable in terms of associations among ■ 
variables, and not in terms of causation. From the earliest days of 
the study, the investigators have conceived its results as hypotheses 
to be subjected ultimately to controlled experimental research. - The 
reader is urged to interpret the following findings in this spirit, 
as indicative of issues deserving further study. 

Preexis ting Differences Among Various Compensatory and Non-Compensatory 
Student Groups 

This section describes the differences that existed among students 
at the time of the pretest in Fall 1972. Because this was not an ex- 
perimental study in the sense that students were not assigned randomly 
to the educational treatments under consideration, it was assumed that 
certain characteristics would not be randomly distributed among the 
student population. In order to assess the gain associated with 
treatment, it was necessary to know where the stude^nts were when they 
started with respect to the dimensions along which outcome was measured, 
namely reading achievement and attitude toward reading. At the same time, 
in order to know what students were receiving which educational treat- 
ments, it was necessary to compare the demographic characteristics of 
students in the various treatment groups. 

One of the questions addressed by this study is that of whether 
compensatory reading instruction is directed to the students who need 
it most. It will be recalled that individual students in the Phase II 
schools were categorized by local school personnel as receiving "com- 
pensatory** or "non-compensatory*' reading instruction according to the 
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definition supplied by ETS. (The definition of compensatory in- 
struction adopted for this study was any instruction provided students 
by virtue of the fact that they were reading below grade level,) The 
distribution of demographic characteristics among the- groups of " 
students so designated gives some indication of the background of 
students who receive compensatory instruction and the students wh6 do 
not.- The results of achievement and attitude pretests give some in- 
dication of the differences among groups of students along these di- 
mensions prior to the start of. the treatment. At the same time, the 
data help to determine how validly the classification of students was 
carried out. . 

For purposes of these comparisons, students were divided into the 
following groups, on the basis of the classifications provided by 
local school personnel: 

1. Compensatory reading (CR) students in separate classes (those 
containing only compensatory students) in CR schools 

2. Non-compensatory reading (NCR) students in separate classes 
(those containing only non-compensatory students) in CR 
schools 

3. Compensatory reading (CR) students in' combined classes (those 
containing both compensatory and non-compensatory students) 
in CR schools 

4. Non-compensatory reading (NCR) students, in combined classes 
in CR schools 

5. Students in NCR schools 

Preexisting sex differences . Chi square analyses were performed 
among the groups described above to determine if the sexes were 
proportionally distributed among the five student groups. Table 12 
shows the results of these analyses 

The obtained chi square values show that the distribution of 
male and female students is not proportional across the five student 
groups, and that this result is true for each of the three grade 
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' levels.. Table 14A shows that a disproportionally''' large number of male 
students appears in the "CR, combined classes" group. Apparently 
schools favor compensatory reading instruction for boys in the regular 
classroom context, rather than in specially formed compensatory edu- 
cation classes. Tables 14B and 14C show the results of chi square 
analyses of the same data, grouped differently . Inspection of these 
tables shows that, at each of the three grade levels, males are over- 
represented in^ CR groups and females are overrepresented in. NCR groups. 
In order to assess the effect of funding source upon the relationship 
. between sex and CR/NCR grouping, additional chi square analyses were 
performed to test the sex x CR/NCR grouping x. funding category inter- 
action. In those situations where the interaction is si^n/ficant, it 
indicates that the relationship between sex and CR/NCR grouping differs 
among (depends upon) funding category.^ The only significant three--way 
interaction was at the fourth grade level (x^ = 23?3; 9DF; p < .01) • 
The cell percentages are shovm in Table 

Preexisting differences in poai oeconomic status . The Individual 
Student Questionnaire contained .-n i tv.:: regar l ;ng whether the student 
was eligible for the school freo. lj\ict. program, an indirect measure 
of socioeconomic status. Cbi f.quarc .^..."alyses of the responses to 
the free lunch item were pertc-rao.d ?:c.. evaluate differences among the 
same five student groups desr.iibed in : le ' preceding section on sex 
differences. Table 16A shows uhr-.^f? -.-suits. Since only approximately 
one percent of the responses ^e)!. the "don't know'' category , these 
responses were omitted from the reported analysis, ilowever , an 
analysis including theso respons:2S also produced a Mghly significant 
chi square value. 



1,. . . ^ 

Ln this and the following discussions relating to Tables 13-17, the 
terms 'Misproportional , " "overrepresented," and 'Werrepresente^"^ 
ore used to describe a numerical phenomenon. They mean, simoly, 
that a subgroup is different (in terms of the "disproportional , " 
•'overrepresented," or "underrepresented" variable) from the average 
cf all subgroups. (In this particular case, CR combined classes 
are 58, i% male, as compared to 51.5% males in the total group.) 
The r(:<v.der is cautioned against the connotation of . undesirability 
sor.etimes associated with "disproportiorf^^lity" or "underrepresentatlon . " 
The discussion in this section of the rerjrt is descriptive, and makes 
no value judgments regarding the conditions described. 
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Inspection of Table 16A reveals that socioeconomic status is 
highly^^ related to membership in the various student groups shown, and 
that the bulk of this effect is due to a disproportionally high per- 
centage of low SES students in the "CR, separate classes** group. 

Tables 16B and 16C show the results of chi square analyses of the 
same data, grouped differently. Inspection of these tables shows 
that, at each of the three grade levels, low SES students are relatively 
heavily represented in the CR group. 

In order to assess the effect of funding source upon the rela- 
tionship between socioeconomic status and CR/NCR grouping, additional 
chi square analyses were performed to test the SES x CR/NCR grouping x 
funding category interaction. In those situations where the inter- 
action is significant, it indicates that the relationship between SES 
and CR/NCR grouping differs among (depends upon) funding category. 
Significant tbree-way interactions were found at each of grade levels 
2, 4, and 6. The cell percentages are shown in Tables 17A, 171B, and 
17C. 

Preexisting differences in ethnicity . Responses to the Indi- 
vidual Student Questionnaire item regarding ethnic background were 
the basic data for chi square analyses of the differences among 
various CR and NCR groups. .The groups compared were the same ones 
as were used in analyses of preexistin)?, differences in sex and 
ethnicity. Table 18A shows percentages of students in each of six 
ethnic categories for each of the five groups. 

Chi squares for grades 2, 4, and 6 were all highly significant, 
showing that the various ethnic groups were not proportionally repre- 
sented in the various student groups. Inspection of Table 18A shows 
that, consistently across the three grade levels. Blacks and Spanish 
surnamed students are particularly overrepresented in the "CR 
students in separate classes'' group, while Whites are overrepresented 
in all three NCR groups. In grade 2, for example. Blacks comprise 
14.9% of the total sample, but 38.7% of the CR students in separate 
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■ classes. In the same grade, Whites .comprise 78.0% of the total sample, 

■ but 85.1%, 89;?%, and 85.1% of the three listed NCR groups, respec- 
tively. It is of interest to note that' in .grades 2 and 4, ethnic 
groups are in general proportionally represented in classes combining 
CR and NCR students. However, by the sixth grade a trend toward under- 
repre^Gntation of Whites- and overrepresentation of Blacks'^in such 
classes seems to be emerging. 

Tables 18B and 18C show the results of chi square analyses of 
the same data, grouped differently. Trispection of these tables shows 
that, at each grade level. Blacks and Spanish surnamed students are 
overrepresented in the CR group and Whites are overrepresented in the 
NCR groups. 

The foregoing results suggest the possibility that students be- 
longing to ethnic minorities are being -assigned to '^CR students in 
.separate classes" groups for reasons other than their reading achieve^ 
ment levels. ' In order to test this hypothesis, the student samples 
for each of the three largest ethnic groups (Caucasian or White, 
Negro or Black, and Spanish surnamed) ' were divided into, deciles on 
the basis of their Total' Reading Achievement (see Table 12) pretest 
scores. The following three-way design was created at each grade 
level: Ethnicity (3 categories) x grouping (separate and combined) x 
Pretest Decile {10 categories). The chi-square tests for the Ethnicity 
X Grouping interaction were highly significant at each grade level 
(X^ = 537 , 515, and 237 for grades 2, 4, and' 6 , . respectively ; DF = 2; 
p < .01), showing that there was a relationship between student 
ethnicity and the assignment of students to combined or separate CR/NCR ' 
groups. Table 19 shows the nature of this relationship. 

Examination of Table 19 reveals that ' Caucasian stu ents , regardless 
of grade level and regardless of reading achievement level, are more 
likely to "be assigned to a combined CR/NCR class than a separate CR or. 
NCR-^class. On the other hand, :.oth Black and Spanish surnamed students, 
regardless of grade level and regardless of reading achievement level, 
, are either more likely to be assigned to a separate CR or NCR class than 
a combined CR/NCR class, or are approximately equally likely to be as- 
signed to either. Thus it seems that such student assignments are being 
made at least in part on the basis of ethnicity, apart from reading 

acbf.evement. level. rw- 

80 ' . . . 
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Table 19 

Percentages of Students by Ethnicity, CR/NCR Grouping, arid 
Achievement Pretest Level 

Grade 2 



Caucasian or White Negro or Black Spanish Surnamed 





Separate 


Combined 


Separate 


Comb ined 


Separate 


Combined 




CR/NCR 


• CR/NCR 


CR/NCR _ 


CR/NCR 


CR/NCR 


CR/NCR 




Grouping 


Grouping 


Grouping 


Grouping 


Grouping 


Grouping 


uecxxe 


N 


% 


. N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


\ 


N 


% 


1 


135 


1.4 


400 


4.2 


270 


14.7 


224 


12.2 


79 


13.5 


49 


8.4 


2 


± / D 


1 • y 




J . Z 


183 


10 . 0 ■' 


IJO 


7 . 1 


53 


y . 1 


41 


7.0 


3 


236 


2.5 


618 


6.5 


175 


9.6 


121 


6.6 


63 


10.8 


52 


8.9 


4 


213 


2.3 


616 


6.5 


101 


5.5 


. 86 


4.7 


29 


5.0 


33 


' 5.<^. 


D 


250 


2.6 


777 


8.2 


68 


3.7 


83 


■4.5 


17 


2.9 


30 


5.1 


D 


TIT 


2.9 


857 


9.1 


68 


3.7 


60 


3.3 


16 


■ 2.7 


29 


5.0 


/ 


11^1 


2.6 


788 


8'. 3 


39 


2.1 


'57 


3.1 


14 


2.4 


17 


2.9 


o 
o 


28A 


3.0 


758 


8.0 


35 


1.9 


48 


2.6 


24 


4.1 . 


12 


2.1 


Q 


294 


3.1 


792 


8.4 


34 


1.7 


31 


1.7 


9 


1.5 


8 


. 1.4 


J- 'J 


373 


4.0 


882 


9.3 


9 


0.5 


10 


0.6 


2 


0.3 


8 


1.4 




2475 


26 .3 


6977 


73.7 


982 


53.4 


850 


46 .4 


306 


52.3 


279 


47.8 












Grade 4 




- 










. 1 


159 


1.6 


337 


3.4; 


283 


13.6 


230 


11.1 


119 


19.4 


53 


8.7 


2 


.215 


2.2 


520 


5.3 


245 


11.8 


•212 


10.2 


76 


12.4 


44 


7.2 


3 


183 


•1.9 


535 


5.5 


" 175 


8.4 


159 


7.7 


52 


8.5 


36 


5.9 


A 


259 


2^6 


731 


7.5 


.140 


6.7 


128 


6.2 


51 


8.3 


33^ 


: 5-4 




282 


2.9 


742 


7.6 


90 


4.3 


90 


4.3 


27 


4.4 


17 


2.8 


6 


284 


2.9. 


801 


8.2 


62 


3.0 


60 


2.9 


18 


2.9 


17 


2.8 


7 


306 


3.1 


710 


7.2 


38 


1.8 


40 


1.9 


. 13 


2.1 


10 


1.6 


8 


368 


3.8 


944 


9.6 


34 


1.6 


38 


1.8 


12 


2.0 


13 


2.1 


9 


316 


3.2 


796 


8.1 


• 12 


0.6 


20 


1.0 


10 


1.6 


4 


0.7 


10 


389 


4.0 


940 


9.6 


12. 


0.6 


11 


0.5 


5 


0.8 


3 


0.5 


Total 


2761 


28.2 


7056 


72.0 


1091 


52.4 


—a — 
988 


47.6 


383 


62.4 


230 


37.7 
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Table 19 , cont. 



Caucasian or I^ite 
Separate Combined 
CR/NCR CR/NCR 



Decile 


Grouping 


Group iriK 


N 


% 


N 


% 


1 


154 


1.6 


314 


3.3 


2. 


264 


2.8 


403 


4.2 


3 


287 


3.0 


497 


5.2 


A 


350 


3.7 


589 


.6.1 


■ 5 


345 


3.6 


618 


6.4 


6 


374 


3.9 


715 


7.5 


7 


351 


3.7 


746 


7.8 


8 


456 


4.8 


724 


7.6 




477 


5.0 


723 


7.5 


10 


528 


5.5 


674 


7.0 


Total 


3586 


37.6 


6003 


62.6 



Grade 6 

Negro or Black 
Separate Combined 

CR/NCR CR/NCR- 
Grouping Grouping 

N % N % 



Spanish Surnamed 
Separate Combined 

CR/NCR CR/NCR 
Grouping Grouping 

N % N ■% 



242 


13.7 


, 309 


17.5 


97 


14.5 


70 


10 .4 


179 


10.1 


218 


12.3 - 


91 


13.6 


44 


6.6 


153 


8.7 


148 


8.4 


76 


11.3 


30 


4.5 


98 


5.5' 


82 


4.6 


41 


-6.1 


19 


2.8 


66 


3.7 


60 


3.4 ' 


47 


7.0 


21 


3.1 


38 


2.2 


39. 


2.2 


25 


3.7 


22 


3.3 


25 


1.4 


24 


1.4 


21 


3.1 


15 


2.3 


19 


1.1 


■ 20 


1.1 


12 


1.8 


12 


1.8 


15 


0.9 


19 


1.1 


9 


1.3 


7 


1,0 


6 


0.3 


9 


0.5 


3 


0.5 


9 


1.3 


841 


47.6 


928 


52.5 


422 


62.9 


*249 


37.1 



In order to assess the effect of funding source upon the relation- 
ship between ethnicity and CR/NCR grouping, additional chi square 
analyses .were performed to test the ethnicity x CR/NCR grouping x fund- 
ing category interac tion (in order to preserve adequate cell size,' 
only ..the ethnicity categories of Caucasian or White, Negro or Black, 
and Spanish Surnamed were included). In those situations where the 
interaction is significant, it indicates that the relationship be- 
tween ethnicity and CR/NCR grouping differs among (depends upon) 
funding category. Significant three-way interactions were found at . 
each of grade levels 4, and 6.. The cell percentages are shown in 
Tables 20A through 20F. 

P^^eexis ting' age di fferences . Analyses of variance were performed 
using student age as ^he dependent variable and the individual student 
as the unit of arialysis. The comparisons tested were those described 
in the preceding sections on sex, socioeconomic status, and ethnicicy. 
Table 21 shows the results of these analyses. 
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Examination of Table 21 reveals that, in general across grade 
levels, CR students in combined classes are older than their NCR com-', 
bined counterparts, and also older than CR students in separate classes. 
In order to assess the effect of funding source upon the relationship" 
between age and CR/NCR grouping, additional analyses of variance were 
performed to test the CR/NCR grouping x funding interaction, with age 
as the dependent variable and the school mean (for each of grades 2, 
4., and 6.) as the unit of analysis. At each grade level, the test of 
the CR/NCR x funding interaction was non-significant, thus indicating 
that the age differences among CR/NCR groups do not vary among funding 
categories. 

Preexisting differences in reading achievement and attitude toward 
reading. Analyses of variance, were performed on all Fall 1972 reading 
achievement and attitude toward reading pretest scores, in order to 
describe differences among various groups which existed prior to the 
reading instruction of Phase II. The pattern of these differences 
should also be useful in determining the extent to which the classifi- 
cation process was validly carried out. The unit of analysis was 
the appropriate mean of students in a class. Thus in CR/NCR combined 
classes, both CR and NCR means were computed and analyzed, each on a 
subgroup of students in the class. Instructional settings were 
categorized in the following ways: 

1. an instructional group containing only CR students, in (of 
course) a CR school 

2. an instructional group containing only NCR students, in a 
CR school 

3. CR students in an instructional group containing both CR and 
NCR students, in a CR" school 

4. NCR students in an instruction^.! group containing both CR and 
NCR students,, in. a CR school 

5. NCR (of course) students in an NCR school 
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The five groups listed on page 80, in various combinations, 
formed the basis for two sets of four comparisons each, the second 
and third comparisons in each set being common to both -sets: 
Set I * . ^ 

A. CR students in separate, classes (group 1 above) vs. CR stu-- 
dents in combined classes (group 3 above), in CR schools 

B. CR students in combined classes (group 3 above) vs. NCR stu- 
dents in coBibiued classes (group 4 above) , in CR schools 

C. CR. students in separate classes (group 1) vs. NCR students 
in separate classes (group 2), in CR schools 

D. CR students :'n both types (separate or combined) of classes 
(groups 1 anc. 3) vs. NCR students in NCR schools (group 5) 

Set II 

A. NCR students in separate classes (group 2) vs. NCR students 
in combined classes (group 4) , in CR schools 

B. Same as comparison B. in Set I 

C. Same as comparicJon C. in Set I . 

D. All students in CR schools (groups 1-4), vs. all (NCR) 
students in NCR schools (group 5). 

Thus the set of six comparisons listed in Table 22 consists of A-D fronf^" 
Set I and A and D from Set II. 

Since the distinction between compensatory a'nd non-compensatory 
students was made by applying a 'reading achievement level criterion, it 
was to be expected that such groups would have significantly different 
means on the reading achievement pretest scores. This in fact was true 
for most comparisons and most tests, at all three grade levels. Moreover, 
these differences were in each case found to be in the expected direction; 
that is, in the direction dictated either by the classification procedure 
or by typical grouping practices of schools ./ Thus it was found that the 
pretest reading achievement means for non-compensatory reading students 
exceeded those of compensatory students for all comparisons involving 
these two groups. In terms of the six comparisons previously described, 
the directions of the differences were: 
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1. CR (^ombincd classes ^ CR separate cJass^ in grade. 2 

2. NCR combined cIasseSo> CR coHibined - g lasso?^ in grades 2, 4, 6 ^ 

3. NCR separate classes > CR separ^^fe^cla^^s in grades 2, 4, 6 

4. NCR separate- classes > NCR combined in grade 4 

5. NCR schools > CR in separate and combined classes. in CR 
schools in grades 2, 4, 6 

6. NCR schooljs > CR schools in grades 2,4,6 

Table 21 shows that the only groups under consideration which were 
not different at the beginning of the 1972-1.973 school year were those 
formed by school grouping practices (separate and combined c lasses) . 
These groups were equivalent in- terms of most reading achievement vari- 
ables measured . in the study, the major notable exceptions being Word 
Knowledge a^t grade 2 and all subtests in grade 6 (the compensatory stu- 
dents in combined classes scored better than those in separate classes) . 
The fact that all CR/NCR groups were found to.be systematically different, 
regardless of instructional setting, is evidence that- the classification 
of individual students by local school personnel was, in general, 
successfully accomplished. 

Similar comparisons were, made, using Attitude Toward Reading class 
mean scores as the ' dependent variable. These results are also shown in 
Table 22. 

Examination of Table 22 shows that the second grade attitude differ- 
ences are in the same direction as are the corresponding reading achieve- 
ment results reported in the preceding section. That is, NCR groups in 
general exceed tR groups with respect to both achievement and attitude. 
However, in grades 4 and 6, the opposite relationship holds for the 
attitude data, and it is seen that CR students in general exceed NCR 
students with- respect to their attitudes toward reading. In interpreting 
this result, it should be remembered that two different attitude measures 
were used in this study, one for grade 2 and another for grades 4 and 6. 
If .the content or format of these measures were to interact with tfie 
differences between CR and NCR. students, this interaction might be re- 
sponsible for part of the apparent difference between the results for 
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grade 2 and grades 4 and 6. If the existence of such an interaction 
is not held to be likely, then it would seem that CR students, although 
falling furtHer and further behind in reading achievement as they 
progress upward through the grades (see Tables 22A and 22BV are by 
grade 4 relatively more positive in their attitudes toward reading 
than their NCR pe?»rs. 

The extent of reading achievement retardation of 'compensatory 
reaaing students, in terms of pretest and posttest scores, was o£ 
special interest. Tables 23A and 23B show study sample pretest and 
posttest means, means Id f the publishers' norms groups , the difference 
between the two sets of means expressed in standard ^deviation units, 
and the grade level equivalents for pretest and posttest scores. 
These results are priesented by funding category. 

As mentioned in the "Test Characteristics" section of this report, 
the test battery was selected in such a way as to maximize the range of 
■grade level appropriateness. In certain instances, this-resulted in 
the intentional administration of test forms to groups at grade levels 
higher than those for which they were intended. In these instances, 
of course, no norms are available or reported in Tables 23A and 23B. 
Thus, there are no sixth grade norms for MAT Word Knowledge, MAT^Read- 
ing (and. MAT Total) , since, the form'^f these tests administered" (Ele- 
mentary) is not intended for s.ixthX graders and not normed at 'the sixth 
grade level. Reference to the tables shows, where an estimate can be 
made., that compensatory' reading students seem to lag approximately 1 
to 1 1/4 standard deviations. behind national norms. There also appears 
to be a steady decline across the grade levels in the pretest standing 
of the CR group.. Deviations below tlie average are seen to be approxi- 
mately 1/4, 1, and 1 3/4 years at the beginning of grades 2, 4, and 6 

c 

respective. ly . ' . ' . 

Examination of Table 23A also reveals that^xat all grade levels 
and for all. subtests; CR students in Total Title I sqliools tend to 
have the lowest pretest scores, followed in increasing^order by students 
in Non-Title I schools and Partial Title I schools. The picture for 
NCR students is somewhat different, with the lowest pretest memis still 
associated with Totalr Title I schools, but virtually no systemati 
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difference between Partial Title I and Non-Title I schools. Interest- 
ingly enough, pretest means for NCR students in CR and NCR schools are 
very similar, thus strengthening the choice of NCR schools as an 
appropriate comparison group for this study. If pretest^achievement 
score is considered a valid index of educational need, then it would 
seem that the data of Table 23A suggest that, at least with respect 
to Total Title I schools, federal funding is being channeled to those 
schools having students with the greatest educational need. 

A related question of interest is the degree to which compensatory 
reading students score lower on tests of reading achievement than do 
non-compensatory reading students in the same schools. Means for 
compensatory and non-compensatory students in each Phase II CR school 
were computed, and the dif^'erence for each school expressed in standard 
deviation units. For all tests and grade levels, the average differ- 
ence across CR schools was approximately one standard deviation. 

Pretest reading achievement in high and low socioeconomic schools . 
The distribution of SES index scores (see "Adsi'enduin to the'phase I; 
Report, p. 8)/ v/as examined, and the index value "1.00" was selected as 
an appropriate dividing point between "high" and "low" SES schools... 
Distributions of pretest reading achievement scores for each of these 
two school groups were produced. Those raw scores closest to the 10th 
and 25th percentiles of the high SES school distribution were deter- 
mined, and the percentile ranks of these raw scores in the low SES 
school distribution were identified. Table 24 shows the results of 
these analyses . " 

Inspection of T^ble 24 shows ^that, for the. Total group, the pre- 
test reading achievement overlap is rather constant across grade levels 
and-across tests and subtests. In general, the 25th and 10th percen- 
tiles in high SES schools correspond approximately to the 50th and 30th 
percentiles ±n low SES schools. Thus if a high SES school cutting- 
score in this portion bf the score distribution were applied to students 
in low SES schools, approximately 20%-25% more studerjts would be in- 
cluded in the low SES school compensatory reading classes. Examination 
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of the funding category subgroups shows essentially . the same picture, 
althouglj the Total Title I group at the sixth grade level does, seem 
to show a somewhat larger difference between fiigh and low SES schools. 

Relation ship of CR student exposure to reading .instruction and 
economic disadvantage and ethnicity . Analyses of variance were per- 
formed separately on two dependent variables, each with the effect of 
^ ^ the school mean removed: (a) days present per school year in a reading 

class period (regardless of its length), and (b) total minutes present 
, per school year in reading instruction (regardless of the number of 
class periods). Factors included in the analysis were an index of 
student economic disadvantage derived from the Student Questionnaire 
(student does or does aot participate in the free lunch program), and . 
student ethnicity (Caucasian or White, Negro or Black, Spanish surnamed. 
Oriental, American Indian, or Other)., also derived from the;Student 
Questionnaire. Tables 25A and 25B show the results of these analyses^ 

«■ • ^ ^ 

The analysis shown in Table 25A was performed on criterion scores 

from which the effect of the school mean had been removed, and refer- 
ence to Table 25A reveals that, using this form of the criterion 
. measures, none of the economic disadvantage x ethnicity interactions ' 
is . significant. Parallel analyses were performed without the school 
mean effects removed, andit is interesting to npte that in these 
analyses interactions for "grade 2, days present," "grade 2, minutes 
r... present," "grade 4, minutes present," "grade 6, days present," and 

"grade 6, minutes present" were significant. Thus it seems that the ' 
relationship between economic disadvantage and ethni'dlty is largely - 
a result of differences among schools rather than within schools. 
Table 25B shows the group means associated with these analyses. ' 

r-' 

No economic disadvantage main effects were significant on either 
criterion variable at any grade level. Examination of the effects for 

L 

the levels of the ethnicity factor shows that in grade 2, Negro or 
Bl:-ck, Spanish surnamed, and American Indian students were relatively 
high in terms of the "minutes present" criterion. In grade 6, White or 
V Caucasian, Negro or Black, Spanish surnamed, and Other students were 

relatively high on both the "days present" and "minutes present" -criteria. 
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Table 25A 

CR Student Exposure to Reading Treatment and Its Relationship to Student 
Economic Disadvantage and Ethnicity: Significance Tests 
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The "days present" criterion showed significant differences on the 
ethnicity fkctor at all grade levels. Examination of the effects for 
the six ethnicity categories revealed a somewhat inconsistent pattern 
across grade levels, except that the Negro or Black category received 
relatively nigh exposure to reading instruction at each grade level, 
and the American Indian category consistently received relatively low 
exposure . 

Relatioliship of student exposure to reading treatment ' and CR/NCR' 



grouping and funding source . Analyses of variance were performed 

1 . ' ■ 

separately on the dependent vai/iables (a) days present and (b) total ' 

minutes present described, in the pr,evious section. Factors included 

in the analysis were CR/NCR grouping (t:wo sets of comparisons; Set I: 

CRi?>separate vs . CR combined, CR separate vs. NCR separate, CR combined 

vs. NCR combi|ied; Set Hi NCR separate vs. NCR combined, CR separate 

vs. NCR separate, CR combined vs. NCR combined) , and funding source 

(Total Title I vs. Partial Title I, average of Tot'al and Partial Title 

I vs . .Mon-Titrp I, and CR schools vs. NCE schools). The school mean 



was the unit of analysis. Tables 26A and 26B show the results (values 
^ shown in Table \2.6A were identical for both sets of CR/NtR grouping 
comparisons) . 



Relationship of student exposure to re^'ading treatment and reading 
achievement pretest score . The total reading score (Cooperative Reading 
+ MAT Total at grades 2 and 4r^STEP II Reading + MAT Total at grade 6) 
was correlated with total minutes^ present per school year in reading 
instruction. Correlations were computed separately by. grade for the 
follov/ing student groups: 

1. CR'students in a separate class, in a CR school 

2. NCR students in a separate class, in a CR school 

3. CR students in a mixed class, in a CR school 

4. NCR students, in a mixed class, in a CR school 

5. NCR students in kn NCR school 
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Table 26A ' 

Student Exposure to Reading Treatment and Its Relationship to CR/NCR 
Grouping and Funding Source: Significance Tests 

Grade 2 

Proportion of 

^ Variance Explained 

Criterion Factor F D.F. by Comparison 

Days present ■ CR/NCR grouping. 10.8*^ (3;439) .07 

Funding source NS 

Interaction NS 

Minutes present CR/NCR grouping NS " 

Funding source NS v 

Interaction NS 

Grade 4 ^ * 

Days present CR/NCR -grouping 11.2*^ (3;423) .07 

Funding source NS 

Interaction NS 

Minutes present CR/NCR grouping NS 

Funding source 3.5*^ (3;423) .02 

Interaction NS 

Grade 6 . 

Days pr.esent CR/NCR grouping 3.0'^ (3; 368) .02 

. Funding source^ NS . ^ 

Interaction . NS 

Minutes present CR/NCR. grouping NS 

Funding source .3.1"^ (3;368) .02 

Interaction NS 

^.05 level . 
'^.Ol level 
*^.001 level . 
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With one 'exception, all obtained correlations were between -.10 
and +.10. (all N's > 1000), indicating virtually no relationship be- 
tween a student's pretest., reading achievementf level and his total ex-, 
posure to reading instruction during the ensuing school year. Examina- 
tion of scatterplots revealed no curvilinear relationships. The one 
correlation of note was +.20 (N = 1528) for NCR students in separate 
classes in grade 2. ' 

Relationship of achievement pretest CR/NCR overlap and school 
characteristics . The overlap measure indicates the extent to which 
placement and selection procedures within schools result in large 
reading achievement level differences between compensatory and non- 
compensatory student groups. The particular measure of overlap used 
in this analysis is defined as the difference in percentile rank of a. 
given Total Achievement (MAT Total + Cooperative Reading in grades 2 
and 4; MAT Total + STEP Reading in grade 6) raw score in the CR and 
NCR within-school populations. The raw score selected for this compu- 
tation was, separately for each grade level, that school falling nearest 
the 25t/h piercentile in the CR score distribution. Reference to Tables 
26A and >26B show significant days present differences among CR/NCR " 
groups at all three grade levels, largely as .a result of the consist- 
ently high means for the "CR combined" group and low means for the 
"CR separate*' group.. In terms of the "minutes present" criterion, 
significant differences among funding categorieis at the fourth and 
sixth grade levels seem to be due to large means in the Non-Title I 
schools. At each grade level, the measure of overlap was correlated 
'with various school, characteristics items appearing in the School 
Questionnaire. Because of the way in which it is. computed, high' 
values of the overlap measure actually reflect a low degree of over- 
lap. For example, suppose that the 25th percentile score for the NCR 
group in a particular' school were 42, and that this score corresponded 
to a percentile rank of 67 in the CR score distribution for that 
school. The overlap index for that school would be 67 -25 42. In 
the correlations reported in Table 26 below, the signs" have been re- 
versed so that a positive correlation indicates a positive relationship 
with the true meaning of the term "overlap" rather than with the above 
described measure. The correlations selected for presentation are those 
whose absolute value equals or exceeds .20... 
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Table 27 

Correlations of School Characteristics and CR/NCR Overlap 



School Characteristics 

Percent^^of total student body that moved from 
s^chool attendance area the previous year 

Estimated percentage of pupils from families of 
migrant workers 

Estimated percentage of pupils whose families 
receive public assistance 

Estimated percentage of Caucasion or White 
students 

Estimated percentage of Negro or Black students 



Estimated percentage of- Oriental students 
Estimated percentage of ? **Other" students 



Estimated percentage of grade 2 students reading 
one or more years below grade level 

Estimated percentage of grade 4 students reading 
one or more years below grade level 

Estimated percentage of grade 6 students reading 
one or more years below, grade level 

Total funds allocated .for compensatory reading in 
the, school 

Costs per pupil of compensatory reading in the ' 
school , ; ^ 

Number of regular classroom teachers who, since 
June 1972, have participated in in-service training 
activities to prepare them for teaching in a com- 
pensatory reading program for elementary students 

Number of school-locateS reading specialists who, 
since June 1972, have participated in in-service 
training activities to prepare them for teaching 
in a compensatory reading program for elementary 
studentis 

•Number of school district reading specialists who, 
since June 1972, have participated in in-service 
training activities to prepare them for teaching 
In a compensatory reading program for elementary 
students 



Grade Level 
of Overlap 
Measure 



2 


.24 


148' 


4 


.23 


147 


2 


.38 


150 


2 


-.44 


150 


2 


.34 


149 


4 


.23 


147 


4 


.2a 


147 


2 


.51 


35 


4 


.22 


34 


6 


-.24 


,..20 


2 


.25 


146 


i. 






2 


.31 


114 


2 


.38 


37 


2 


-.30 


35 


2 


. .35 


98 


2 


.30 


84 


6 


.22 


59 


6 


.27 


42 
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Table. 27 (cont.) , Grade Level 

of Overlap r 
School Characteristics • , \^ Measure r N* 

Number of school personnel other than the "2 .41 53 

(three) above who, since June 1972, have par- 6 ;41 39 

ticipated in in-service training activities 
to prepare them for teaching in a compensatory 
reading program for elementary students 

School socioeconomic status- V 2 -.37 150 

Teacher variable #2 (teacher satisfaction 2 -.26 141 

with his or her administration) 

^Variability of N*s is due to differential response rates to Question- 
naire items. 

Examination of Table 27 suggests that the negative relationship 
of overlap with socioeconomic status (i.e., the more nearly alike in 
reading achievement the CR and NCR students, the lower the school SES) 
is consistent with the entire set of reported correlations. This 
seems consistent with the hypothesis that in low SES schools, where 
reading problems are widespread , those students who cannot be offered 
compensatory instruction are not markedly better with respect to 
reading achievement than those who are served by such programs. 

Two .other aspects of the overlap/school characteristics rela- 
tionships are of interest. The overlap measures of grades 2 and 4 
and grades .4 and 6 are moderately correlated (r = .26 and r = .29, 
respectively), but the measures for grades 2 and 6 are not (r < .01). 
A pdssiKle explanation, of this result is that the practices or 
philosophies of schools in assigning students to compensatory reading 
instruction are quite different at gfaides 2 and 6, with grade 4 sharing 
enough of the characteristics of each to produce the obtained correla- 
tions. The overlap means (averaged across schools) for grades 2, 4, 
and 6 are 52.4, 60.5, and. 56.1, respectively, indicating relative 
consistency across grade levels. These overlap- means should be inter- 
preted to indicate that, in grade. 2 for example, the percentile rank 
of the 25th percen.tile NCR reading achievement score is 77.4 (25 + 
52.4)-,' on the average, in the various CR score distributions. 
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Outcome Differences Among Various Compensatory and Npn-Compensatory ( 
Student Groups -A 

s R eading achievement and atti^tude toward reading differences . Read-, 

ing instruction was provided to compensatory and non-compensatory stu- 
dents in a variety of settingsi in the Phase. II sample. Each individual 
student was classified as compensatory reading (CR) or non-compensatory . 
(NCR) by his classroom teacher. Schools were classified as CR if they 
offered reading instruction designed especially for CR^ students. Classes 
were classified as CR if they offered special reading instruction to 
one or more CR students. In order to assess the relative effectiveness 
v: of reading instruction in each of several settings, curvilinear analyses 
of covariance were carried out, separately by grade, using as dependent 
variables the various reading achievement subtests administered in 
Spring of 1972. Results of the univariate analyses of these subtests 
and their total are reported. Multivariate analyses were alS"o performed, 
and gave the same results as the univariate analyses based on total 
score. However, the univariate analyses were considered to be more 
robust since they took account pnly of intra-test pre/post covariances. 
The purpose of introducing the '.squared * covariance term was to* produce 
.1 a curvilinear regression line which better fit certain posttest/pretes t 
scatterplots . ^ The unit of analysis was the class mean, and comparisons 
among groups were, the same as those described in the "Preexisting Dif^ 
ferences Among Various Compensatory and Non-Compensatory^tuSetitL Groups" 
section of this report. Results of the curvilinear covariance analyses 
based on these comparisons are -presented in Table 28. It should be 
noted that the results of these covariance analyses can be interpreted^ 
in a clear, straightforward manner only when the regression curves are 
pararrel. For each comparison shown in Table 28, a significance test 
of the parallelism of regression curves was performed, and those>1^u- 
ations marked with an" asterisk in which the hypothesis of parallel 
regression curves was rejected at the ,05 level or less. The results 
are not meaningful when regression curves are not parallel. However, 
the reader is encouraged to consult the plots of the actual least 
^ . squares regression curves presented in Appendix D and to make his own 

•judgment regarding what limited interpretation might be garnered from 
the data. 
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Examinationi of Table 28 suggests that the grouping of compensa- 
tory and non-compensatory students has an influence on reading achieve-, 
ment gain (it should be noted that the term "gain" is here used to 
mean posttest score with the effect of pretest and pretest squared re- 
moved via the analysis of covariance) . In both grades 2 and 4, the 
gains of CR students in classes where they are grouped with NCR stu- 
dents exceed those of CR students grouped by themselves, for several 
of the reading achievement scores. In grade 4, there are no significant 
differences between the two kinds of groupings of NCR students, except 
for one moderately significant result favoring NCR students in separate 
classes. Thus in general it appears that second and fourth grade CR 
students profit from being grouped with NCR students, and that the 
NCR students so grouped at least do not suffer as a result. Th^ 
reasons for the superiority of mixed CR/NCR grouping in grades 2 and 4 
have not yet been and perhaps cannot be determined from the data of 
^this study, but it is not difficult to hypothesize about the positive 
effects in mixed classes of peer role models , socialization situations, 
and the absence of the stigma attached to achievement segregation^ Of 
course, it is possible that the educational advantagement variable is 
not completely represented by the reading pretest score, and that the 
CR students in combined classes are not as educationally disadvantaged 
as are CR students in separate classes. Since no other ^potential 
components of educational advantagement were measured, it is not 
possible to explore this hypothesis with the data of this study. With 
respect to the relative achievement gain of CR and NCR students under 
mixed group conditions, it is interesting to note that, as might be 
anticipated, NCR students gain more in grade 2. . Perhaps ^ore surpris- 
ing is the finding that there are almost no differences in achievement 
gain between CR and NCR students grouped together in grades 4 and 6, 
as indicated by the "NS" results shown in Table 28. 

One of the major reasons for including NCR schools in the study 
was that they might provide a group of students less systematically 
different from CR students than are NCR students in CR schools. Exam- 
ination of Table 28 reveals two significant differences for the ^*all 
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CR VS. NCR in NCR schools" comparison, and no significant differences 
.in grades 4 and 6. However, it should be remembered that *'all CR" 
includes CR students in both combined and separate class settings, and 
t;hat the relatively high gains of the former are offset, by the rela-- 
tively low gains of the latter. Tha absence of differences between 
CR and NCR schools at^all grade levels should also be noted, remember- 
ing that the "CR schools" effect is a mixture of both CR and NCR stu- 
dents under all conditions of grouping. 

Finally, the almost total absence of significant reading achieve- 
ment differences at the sixth grade level is noteworthy. The data from 
this study permit one only to speculate on the possible meaning of this. 
However, these findings seem to suggest that techniques which dif- 
ferentially help either compensatory or non-compensatory students at 
the sixth grade level either have not been developed or are not being 
widely used. It is nonetheless the case that sixth grade CR students 
are not falling further behind in reading achievement. 

Examination of the attitude toward reading results shown in Table 
28 shows some interesting contrasts to the achievement gain findings. 
In all biit one instance, the significant differences in attitude gain 
favor CR students over NCR students. In several instances, these 
results represent either a reversal of the direction of differences 
found for reading achievement or a finding of significant differences 
where none occurred for reading achievement.- ' 

For a presentation of two alternative analyses. of the same achieve- 
ment and attitude data, the reader is referred to Appendix C of this 
report. In addition to the standard covariance analysis reported in 
this section. Appendix C shows the results of an analysis of difference 
scores and of treatment-effect correlations. These analyses vere per- 
formed because there existed a choice between analyses allowing for 
unconditional inference (e.g., analysis of variance on difference scores, 
or treatment effect correlations), and. analyses allowing for conditional 
inference (e.g., analysis of covariance on posttest reFiOving an appro- 
priate function of pretest). In an experimental or quasi-expt rimental 
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design study, when one or more treatment groups is selected in a- 
biased manner with respect to the pre-treatment variable, the approprl- 
'ate analysis is a conditional one, conditioning on the level of. the 
pre-treatment variable. In a comparative study where one is attempting 
simply to describe the differences between two well-defined groups 
(e.g., males and females), the appropriate analysis is an unconditional 
one, ignoring the level of the pre-treatment variable. 

From the definition of the compensatory reading group given on 
page 2 »of this report, it is clear that this group was selected in a 
biased manner with respect to pretest; i.e., s^iudents are said to have 
received compensatory reading instruction *\ because they are reading 
below their grade 1 ev.el f Additional evidence of this selection effect 
can be seen by examining the treatment-pretest correlation shown in 
Appendix C. Consequently the most appropriate analysis is the con- 
ditional one,, analysis of covariance. 

The preceding analyses show fourth and sixth grade CR students 
exceeding NCR students in attitude gain in all comparisons for which 
differences were found to be statistically significant. This finding 
was of sufficient interest to suggest the desirability of further 
exploratory analysis. In particular, it was hypothesized that higher 
initial (pretest) attitudes and/or attitude gains on the part of 
fourth and sixth grade CR students might be the culmination of several 
years* prior compensatory treatment for these students. Such an 
hypothesis would be consistent with the fact that CR superiority was 
found in the fourth and sixth grades, but not in the second. In order . 
to test this hypothesis, sjtydentj were cross classified according, to 
the previously described CR/NCR categories and the amount of prior 
compensatory reading instruction they had received, as indicated in 
the Individual Student Questionnaire. Analyses were designed to 
test the following comparisons: 

Comparison Degcrigtion • 

1 CR separate, no prior CR vs. NCi^ separate (CR school) 

2 CR cotiibined (CR school), no prior CR vs. NCR combined (CR 
school) 
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Comparison Description .. - 

3 CR separate and combined (CR school), no prior CR vs • NCR 

(NCR school) 

A All students in CR schools vs, NCR (NCR schools) 

5 CR separate, any am't, prior CR vs, NCR separate (CR school) 

^ 6 CR separate, any ain*t, prior CR vs, NCR combined (CR school) 

7 CR separate, "other"* prior CR vs, CR separate, 1, 2, or :j 
yrs. prior CR » 

8 CR combined (CR school), "other" prior CR vs, CR combined 
(CR school), 1, 2, or 3 yrs, prior 

9 CR separate, 1 yr, prior CR vs , CR separate, 3 or more yr, 
prior CR 

10 • CR separate, 2 yrs, prior CR vs, CR separate, 3 or more yrs, 

prior CR • 

11 CR combined, 1 yr, prior CR vs. CR combined, 3 or more yrs. 
prior CR 

12 CR. combined, 2 yrs, prior CR vs , CR combined, 3 or more ^ 
yrs , prior CR 

1 & 2 All CR (no prior CR) vs, all NCR (CR school) 

5 & 6 , CR separate (any am' t, prior CR) vs, all CR fl, 2, 3 yrs, 
prior CR) 

7 & 8 All CR ("other" prior CR) vs , all CR (1, 2, 3 yrs prior CR) 

1, 2, & 3 All CR (no prior CR) vs, all NCR 

7-12 All CR (1, 2 yrs, or "other" prior CR) vs, all -CR (3 or 

more yrs, prior CR) 

1, 2, 5, 6 All CR (prior CR irrelevant) vs, all NCR 



*The "other"5category is a combination of the "less than 1 year" (of 
prior CR instruction) and "don't know" options of the Individual Stu- 
dent Questionnaire item. 

Analyses of variance of pretest attitude scores, and analyses of 
covariance of posttest attitude scores (with the effects of pretest 
and the other comparisons removed) were performed. Table 28 below 
shows the results of these analyses. 
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Table 29 

Significant Differences in Attitude Toward Reading Pretest Scores and 
Gain, Among Compensatory an<i^ Non-Compensatory Student Groups 
Having Various Degrees of Prior Exposure to CR Programs 

Grade 4 ^ ^ „ . 
Pi^opv of Vari- 



Comparison 


Dep . 
Var. 


Sig. 


ance Explained 
by Comparison 


Direction 


1 


Pre 


<,01 


.002 


CR > NCR 


1 


Gain* 


<.01 


.002 


CR > NCR 


2 


Pre 


<,01 


.01 


CR > NCR 


2 


Gain* 


<,01 


.002 


CR > NCR 




Pre 


< .01 


.002 


CR > NCR 


3 ■ - 


Gain* 


<.01 


• 001 


CR > NCR 


4 


Pre 


<.01 


■ .01 


CR > NCR ; 


4 


Gain* 


<.^01 


• 003 


CR > NCR 


5 


Pre 


<.01 


-01" 


CR > NCR 


5 


Gain* 


<.01 


• 01 


CR > NCR . " 


6 


Pre 


<i.01 


• 01 


CR > NCR 


6 


Gain 


<.01 


• 01 


CR > NCR 


7 


Gain* 


.01 


• 001 


CR separate ^(**other") >. CR 

separate (l^^ 2, 3 or more yrs^ prior) 


8 


Gain 


.04 


• 000 


CR combined ("other") > CR ' 

combined (1, 2, 3 or more yrs^ prior) 


1 & 2 


Pre 


< .01 


• 01 


CR > NCR 


1 & 2 


Gain 


<.01 


• 005 


CR > NCR 


5 & 6 


Pre 


<.01 


• 01 


CR > NCR 


5 & 6 . 


Gain 


<.01 


' .01 


CR > NCR 


7 & 8 


Gain 


<.01 


• 001 


CR > NCR , 


1, 2, & 3 


Pre 


<.0l 


• 01 


CR > NCR 


1. 2, & 3 


Gain 


<.01 


• 01 


CR > NCR 


7-12 


Gain 


.02 


,001 


CR (1, 2 "other") > CR (3 or. more yrs 
prior) 


.. 2, 5, 6 


Pre 


<.0l 


.02 


CR (prior irrelevant) > NCR 


., 2, 5, 6 


Gain 


<.01 


• 01 


CR (prior irrelevant) > NCR 
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Table 29 (contO 
Grade 6 



Prop, of Vari- 



Comparison 


Dep. 
Var, 


Sig. 


ance Explained 
by Comparison 


Direction 


,1 


Pre 


• 01 


. 001^ 


CR > NCR 


1 


Gain* 


<-01 


.001 0 


CR > NCR ' 


2 


Pre 


<.01 


.01 


CR > NCR . 


2 


Gain* 


<.01 


.001 


CR > NCR 


3 


Pre 


<.0i 


.001 


CR > NCR" 


3 


Gain* 


<.01 


.001 


CR > NCR 


A 

'-r 


IT te 


^ • ux 


m 


CR ^ NCR 0 


4 


Gain* 


<.01 


.001 


CR > NCR 


5 


Pre 


<.01 


^ .01 


CR > NCR 


5 


Gain* 


<.01 


.003 


CR > NCR 


6 


Pre 


<.01 


.01 


CR > NCR 


6 


Gain 


<.01 


.004 


CR > NCR 


7 ' ■■ 


Gain 


<.01 


.001 


CR separate ("other" prior CR) > 
-CR separate (r, 2, 3 or more yrs, pr: 


9 


Pre 


.01 


.001 


CR separate (3 or more prior) > CR 
separate (1 prior) 


10 


Pre 


.04 


.000 

« 


CR separate (2 prior) > CR - 
separate (3 or more prior) 


X a Z 


rre 


< . 01 


.01 


CR > NCR 


1 a Z 


Gain 


< .01 


.00 


CR > NCR 


5 & 6 


Pre 


<.01 


.01 


CR > NCR 


5 & 6 


Gain 


<.01 


.00 


CR > NCR 


7 & 8 


Gain 


.01 


.001 


("other" > 1, 2, 3 or more prior for 
separate CR) 
(reverse for NCR) 


1, 2, & 3 


Pre 


<.01 


.01 


CR > NCR 


1, 2, & 3 


Gain 


<.01 


.003 


CR > NC?v 


7-12 


Pre 


<.01 


.002 


both 


1, 2; 5, 6 


Pre 


<.01 


.02 


CR > NCR 


1, 2, 5, 6 


Gain 


<.01 


.01 


CR > NCR 



*Non-parallel regression curves 
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Inspection of Table 29 shows that, in general, the fourth and 
sixth grade superiority of CR students over NCR students with respect 
to gain in attitude toward reading holds up regardless of amount of 
prior CR instruction. Moreover, the same pattern is, in general, true 
of the relative standing of CR and NCR groups on attitude pretest. 
Thus it would seem that prior exposure to compensatory .reading instruc- 
tion is.not shown by the data to be a plausible explanation for the 
higher attitude pretest scores and gains of CR students. The attitude 
toward reading measure constructed especially for this study contains 
it^ms not only relating to student attitude toward reading, but also 
..student attitude toward self as a readier. As such, it may be that the 
instrument is tapping some aspects .of the more general construct of 
attitude toward self. Some recent studies have found that low SES 
students tend to have unrealistically high attitudes toward self. Per- 
haps the above described results for compensatory reading students are 
a reflection of this phenomenon. 

Analyses comparing achievement pretest and achievement gain for 
various kinds and degrees of prior compensatory treatment were also 
performed, testing the following comparisons: 
Comparison Description 

1 CR separate, no prior CR vs , NCR separate (CR school) 

2 CR combined, no prior CR vs , NCR combined (CR school) 

3 CR separate and combined, no prior CR vs. NCR (NCR schools) 
^ All students in CR schools vs. NCR (NCR schools) 

5 , CR separate, no prior CR vs. CR separate, any am't. prior CR 

6 CR combined, no prior CR vs . CR combined, any am't. prior CR 

7 CR separate, less than 1 yr. prior CR vs. CR separate, 
greater than 1 yr. prior CR 

8 CR combined, less than 1 yr. prior CR vs. CR combined, 
. greater than 1 yr. prior CR- 

• 9 CR separate, 1 yr. prior CR vs. CR separate, greater than 

. 3 yrs. prior CR • 

10 CR separate, 2 yrs. prior CR vs. CR separate, greater than 
3 yrs. prior CR 

11 CR combined,^, yr. prior CR vs. CR combined, greater than 
"3 yrs. prio^ CR 
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Comparison Description ,^ 

12 CR combined, 2 yrs. prior CR vs. CR combined, greater than 

3 yrs. prior CR ' . " 

1 & 2 All CR (nc prior Cr") vs. all NCR (CR school) 

7 & 8 All CR (less than 1 yr. prior CR) vs. all CR (greater than 

1 yr. prior CR) 

1, 2, & 3 All CR- (no prior CR) vs. all NCR 

1, 2, 5, 6 All CR (prior CR irrelevant) vs . all NCR (CR schools) 



Analyses of variance of pretest achievement scores, and analyses 
of covariance of posttest achievement scores (with the effects of pre- 
test, pretest squared, and the other comparisons removed) were performed. 
Table 30 below shows the results of these analyses. 



Table 30 

Differences in Reading Achievement Pretest Scores and Gain Among Compensa 
tory and Non-Compensatory Student Groups Having Various 
Degrees of Prior Exposure to CR Programs 

Grade 2 



1 
1 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 



6 
6 



Dep. 
Var. 


Sig. 


Prop, of Vari- 
ance^^Explained 
b^i; Comparison 


Direction 


Pre 


<.01 


.02 


NCR 


> 


CR 


Gain 


.02 


<.01 


NCR 


> 


CR 


Pre 


<^'01 


.09 ^ 


NCR 


> 


CR 


Gain* 


<.01 


<.0l 


NCR 


> 


CR 


Pre 


<.01 


.0.8 


NCR 


> 


CR 


Gain* 


<.01 


<.0l 


NCR 


> 


CR 


Pre 


<.01 


.02 


NCR 


> 


CR 


Gain 


<.01 


<.01 


NCR 


> 


CR 


Pre 


<.01 


<.0l 


CR separate 



Gain <.01 



Pre 
Gain 



.01 
<.01 



<.01 

<.01 
<.0l 



separate (any prior CR) 

CR separate (no prior CR). > CR 
separate (any prior CR) 

CR combined (no prior CR) > CR 
combined (any prior CR) 
CR combined (no prior CR) > CR 
combined (any prior CR) 
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Table 30 (cont,) 

Grade/ 2 (cont.) . r « ^ 

: r- ; ^ P^op* Vari- 

Dep.* ance Explained 

Gomparison Var, Sig, by Comparison 

7 Pre .05 <.01 . 

7 Gain* <.01 <.01 

8 Pre NS 



8 


Gain 


< .0.1 


< .01 


9 


Pre 


NS 




9 


Gain* <.01 


<.01 


10 


Pre 


NS 




10 


Gain 


NS 




11 


Pre 


NS 




11 


. Gain 


.01' 


<.01 


• 12 . 


Pre 


NS 




12 


Gain 


NS 




1 & 2 


Pre 


<.01 


"■ .11 


1 & 2 


Gain 


<.01 


<.01 


7 & 8 


Pre 


NS 




7 €t 8 


Gain 


<.01 


<.01 


2, & 3 . 


Pre 


<.01 • 


.11 


2, & 3 


Gain 


<.01 


.01 


2, 5, 6 


Pre 


<.01 


.13 


2. 5, 6 


Gain 


<.01 


.01 


'ade 4 








1 


Pre 


c 

<.01 


.03 


1 


Gain* <.01 


<.01 


2 


Pre 


<.01 


<.04 


2 


Gain 


<.01 


<.01 



Direction ^ 

CR separate C>1 yr. prior CR) > 

CR separate (<1 yr. prior CR) 

CR separate (<1 yr. prior CR)- > 

CR separate (>1 yr. prior CR) 

CR combined (<1 yr. prior CR) > 

CR combined (>1 yr. prior CR) 

CR separate (1 yr. prior CR) > 

CR separate (3 or more yrs. prior CR) 



■? 

CR combined (1 yr. prior CR) > 

CR combined (3 or nore yrs . , prior CR) 

NCR > CR 

NCR > CR . 

All CR (<1 yr. prior CR) > all 
CR (>1 yr. prior CR) 

.NCR > CR . 

NCR > CR 

NCR > CR 

All CR (no prior CR) > all CR 
(any prior CR) 

NCR > CR . 

All CR (no prior CR) > all CR 
(any prior CR) 

NCR > CR 
NCR > CR 
NCR > CR 
NCR > CR . 
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Table 30 (contQ 

Grade 4 (cont.) 

^ '• 

Dep . 

Compa rison Var , ^JLjg^ 



Prop. of Vari- 
ance Explained 
by Comparison 



Direction' 



3 


Pre 


<.01 


.06 


NCX > CR 


3 


Gain 


^ .01 


<.01 


, NCR > CR 


4 


Pre 


<.01 


.05 


NCR > CR . ; 


4 


Gain 


<.01 


<;oi 


\ NCR > CR 


5 


Pre 


<.01 


<.01 


CR separate (no pi^ior CR) > 
separate (any prior CR) 


5 


Gain 


NS" 






6 


Pre 


<:oi 


.01 


CR combined, (no prior CR) > 
combined (any prior CR) 


6 


. Gain 


NS 






7 


Pre 


.01 


<.01 


.CR separate (>1 yr. prior Gl 



7 
8 
8 
9 



Gain NS 

Pre NS 

Gain* NS 

Pre .04 



CR separate (<1 yr. prior CR) 



<.01 





9 


Gain 


■ NS 






10 


Pre 


, .02 


.< .01 




10 


Gain 


NS 






11 


Pre 


NS 






11 


Gain 


NS 






12 


Pre 


NS 






12 . 


- Gain 


NS 






1 & 2 


Pro 


< .01 


.07 




1 & 2 


Gain 


< .01 


< .01 




7 &. 8 


Pre 


.05 


< .01 




7 & 8 


Gain 


NS 




1. 


2, & 3 


Pre 


< .01 


.07 


1. 


2, & 3 


Gain 


< .01 


< .01 


1, 


2, 5, 6 


Pre 


< .01 


.24 



CR separate (>1 yr. prior CR) >, 
separate (1, yr. prior ck) 

■ ' 

i 

CR separate (3 or more/yrs. prior 
> separate (2 yrs. prii)r CR) 



NCR > CR 

'nCR^> CR 

CR separate 

CR separate 

CR combined 

CR combined 

V - 

NCR > CR " 
NCR > CR 



NCR > CR 

All CR (no prior 
(any prior CR)^ 
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prior CR) 
prior CR) 
prior CR) 
prior CR) 



'CR) > all CR 
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Table 30 (cent,) 








Grade 4 


f cont .) 




Prop., of Vari- 


















Dep. 




ance Explained 




Comparison 


var . 


Sig. 


■by Comparison 


Direction 


1, ii, 3, 


0 


Pa -1 ri 

vjain 

1 


<.01 


.01 


NCR > CR 

Al?. CR (no prior CR) > all CR 
f anv nrior CR^ 


Grade 6 












1 




Pfe 


<-01 


.01 


NCR > CR 


1 




Gain 


NS 






2 




Pre 


<.01 


.04 


NCR > CR 


2 




Gain 


NS 






'I 

<j 




Pre 


<.01 


.05 


NCR > CR 


3 




Gain 


NS 






4. 




Pre 


<.01 


.05 


NCR > CR 


4 




Gain* 


NS 






5 




Pre 


<.oi. 


.CI 


CR separate (|no prior CR) > CR 
separate (any prior CR) — 


5 




Gain 


■NS 






o 




. Pre 


<,01 


.01 


CR combined (no prior CR) >CR 
combined (any prior CR) 


6 




Gain* 

o 


.03 


. <.01 


CR combined (no prior CR) > ^CR 
combined (any prior GR) 


7 




Pre 


<.01 


<.01 


CR separate (^l yr. prior CR) > 
CR separate (<lyr. prior CR) 


7 




Gain 


<.01 


<.01 


CR separate (<l.yr, prior CR) > 
CR separate (>1 yr. prior CR) 


8 




Pt>o 


.04 


<.01 


CR combined (<1 yr . prior CR) > 
CR combined (>lyr. prior CR) 


8 




oaxn 


NS 






9 




Pre 


^NS 






9 




Gain 


.01 


<.01 


CR senarate (>l'yr. prior CR) > 
'CR separate (<1 yr. prior CR) 


10 




Pre 


<.01 


<.01 


CR separate (3 or more yrs. pri( 


0 










> CR se'parate (2 yrs. prior CR) 


10 




Gain 


.02 


<.01 


CR separate (3. or more yrs. prii 


o 










> CR separate (2 yrs. prior CR) 


11 




Pre 


NS. 






11 




Gain 


NS 
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Table 30 (cont.« 
Grade 6 (cont.) 

Dep, 

Comparison Var , 
12 



12 
1 & 2 
1 & 2 
7 & 8 



Pre 
Gain 
Pre 
Gain 
Pre 



Sig, 

NS 

NS 
<.01 

NS 
<.01 



Prop . of Vari- ' 

ance Explained 

by Comparison . Direction 



.05 



<.01 





7 & 8 


Gain 


.03 


<.01 


1, 


2, & 3 


Pre 


<.01 


.05 


1, 


2, & 3 


Gain 


NS 




1, 


2, 5, 6 


Pre 


<.01 


" .20 


1, 


2, 5, 6 


Gain 


<.01 


.01 



NCR > CR 



CR separate (>1 yr. prior CR) > 

CR separate (<1 yr. prior . CR) 

CR combined (<1 yr. prior CR) > 

CR combined (>l.yr. prior CR) 

All CR (<1 yr. prior CR) > all> 
CR (>1 yr. prior CR) 

NCR > CR 



NCR > CR ' 

All CR (no prior CR) > all CR 

(any prior CR) 

NCR separiate > CR separate (no 
prior CR) 

CR combined (no prior CR) > NCR 
combined 

CR separate (no prior CR) > CR 
separate (any am't. prior CR) 
CR combined (no prior CR) > CR 
combined (any am't. prior CR) 



*Non-parallel regression curves 

Reference to Table JQ reveals that, at the second grade level, 
the students with: relatively more prior CR experience tend in general 
■ to have lower achievement pretest and gain scores. This should not 
necessarily be regarded as evidence of the ineffectiveness of CR 
programs, but rather as evidence that the lower achievers and slower 
learners are indeed being select.ed for compensatory reading instruction 

At the fourth and' sixth grade levels, the picture is somewhat more 

'J 

complex.. This is no doubt" due to the cumulative effect of a wide 
variety of compensatory reading experiences haying markedly differ- 
ential effectiveness. 
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Table 31 shows the number and percentage of CR students in 
various grouping categories with varying amounts of prior compensatory 
treatment, in each of four funding categories. Data for the follow- 
ing student groups are presented in the table: 



1. 


CR 


separate,* 


no prior CR 


2. 


CR 


separate. 


less than one year prior CR 


3. 


CR 


separate, ' 


one year prior CR 


4. 


CR 


separate. 


tw.o years prior CR 


5- 


CR 


separate. 


three or more years prior CR 


6, 


CR 


combined , 


no prior CR 


7. 


CR 


combined. 


less than one year prior CR 


8. 


CR 


combined. 


one year prior ^CR 


9- 


CR 


combined , 


two years prior CR 


10. 


CR 


combined , 


three or more. years prior CR 



- Outcome Difference s Among Program Characteristics Catei^ories 

Analysis of individua l cluster effectiveness . Analyses' of covari- 
ance were performed comparing each of the positive school clusters ' 
(M, . . . 5A) in turn to the"-' average of the other four positive clusters 
and cluster 11. Each of the reading achievement and attitude posttest 
scores in turn was the dependent variable. The concomitant variables 
were the corresponding reading achievement or attitude pretest, latent 
teacher variables 1-3 (see "Addendum to the Phase I Report," pp. 1-4, 
"Development of the Teacher Variables") , socioeconomic status (iee 
"Addendum to the Phase I Report," p. 1), and the effects of the re- 
maining contrasts in the set to be tested. None of these analyses 
showed a statistically significant difference at or below the 5% level. 
Thus it is concluded from this analysis that none of the" eleven 
clusters (lA, IB, . . . 5A, 5B, and 11) was significantly more effec- 
tive in producing student gains on- any reading achievement or attitude 
toward reading variable at any grade level. 
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In order to increase the sensitivity of the analyses of differ- 
ences arcong clusters, curvilinear analyses of covariance blocking on 
the CR/NCR factor were performed. Each of the reading achievement and 
attitude yosttest scores in turn was the dependent variable. The con-- 
comitant variables were the corresponding reading achievement and atti- 
tude pretest scores and pretest scores squared. The units of analysis 
were the CR and NCR school means ,* separately for each of grades 2^ 4, 
and 6. Differences among eleven clusters were assessed: cluster 4B 
(characterized by a deemphasis on supplementary reading activities) was 
omitted because it contained an insufficient number of schools; and a 
cluster comprised of certain schools whose CR/NCR status was ambiguous 
was included. 

There were no statistically significant differences among the 
eleven clusters for any of the dependent variables in either grade 2 
or grade 6. However, in grade 4, there were significant differences 
among clusters in terms of the MAT Word Knowledge [F (10, 346^D.F.) = 
2.2; p = .02; proportion of total variance accounted for by comparison 
< .01], MAT Reading [F (10, 346 D.F.) = 2.3; p = .01; proportion of 
total variance accounted for by comparison < .01] , and MAT Total [F 
(10,^ 346 D.F.) = 2.5; p = .007; proportion of total variance accounted 
for by comparison < .01]. Although the difference for the Cooperative 
Reading + MAT Total score was also significant, it was uninterpretable 
because the regression curves were not parallel. Examination of the 
individual .cluster, effects (deviations from the regression curve) shows 
the following clusters to be most responsible for the obtained differ- 
ences: 

1. MAT Word Knowledge 

Cluster 3B (characterized by a lack of emphasis on the basic 
techniques of reading instruction and an emphasis on the use 
of audiovisual equipment and materials) was relatively effec- 
tive for the total group of CR and NCR students. It was 
also relatively more effective for CR than for NCR students. 
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2. MAT Reading 

(a) Cluster 2B (characterized by an emphasis on the basic 
techniques of reading instruction, the use of audiovisual 
equipment and materials, and instructional flexibility, or 
the tendency not to select questionnaire options given) was 
relatively effective for the total group of CR and NCR 
students. It was also relatively more effective for Cr" than 
NCR students, 

■ (b). Cluster 5B (characterized by an emphasis on CR programs ^ 
offered during time released from other school subjects), was 
relatively less effective for the total group of CR and NCR 
students. It was also relatively less effective for CR than 
NCR students, ... 

3, MAT Total 

(a) Cluster 3B. (see above) was relatively effective for the 
total group vf CR and NCR students. It was relatively more 
effective for CR than NCR students, 

■"■ >■ 

Posttest \ iance associated ^with cluster membership . Analyses 
f variance and covariance were performed to determine the proportion 
f reading achievement poattest variance associated with cluster mem- 
ership under three conditions: ^ 

1,. with no adjustment for concomitant variables 

2, after adjubting for reading achievement pretest and pretest 
squared 



I 
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3. after adjusting for reading achievement pretest, pretest 

squared, latent teacher variables 1, 2, and 3 (see "Addendum 
to the Phase I Report," pp. 1-4, "Development of the Teacher 
Variables") , and socioeconomic status (see "Addendum to the 
Phase I Report,-' p. 8). 
The analyses under condition 3. are similar to those described in the 
first paragraph of the preceding section ("Analysis of Individual 
Cluster Effectiveness"), except that the analyses of condition 3, ad- 
just for pretest squared, as well as pretest. Differences among eleven 
clusters were assessed in' these analyses. The first ten clusters are 
those described as lA, IB, . . . 5A, 5B in Table 1 of this report. 
Chapter I- The eleventh cluster is composed of schools which did not 
obviously belong to any of the first ten. Table 32 shows the results 
of these analyses. 

Table 32 

Percentage of Reading Achievement and Attitude Posttest 
Variance Associated with School Cluster Membership 



Grade 2 Grade 4 Grade 6 

Condition Condition Condition 



Test 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


Cooperative Reading 


5 


4 


5 


10 


5 


5 








STEP Reading 














7 


4 


4 


MAT Word Knowledge 


7 


2 


2 


9 


6 


. 6 


6 


8 


8 


MAT Sentences 


5 


3 


3 














MAT Stories 


5 


3 


3 














MAT Reading 


5 


3 


3 


10 


5 


5 


8 


7 


6 


fLA.T Total 


.6 


3 


3 


9 


6 


6 


. 7 


7 


7 


MAT Total + Coop. 


6 


4 


4 


9 


5 


5 


7 


6 


6 


Attitude Toward Reading 


3 


5 


4 


4 


4 


5 


10 


4 


4 
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Examination of Table 32 shows that, in general, cluster member- 
ship accounts for a relatively small percentage of the total reading 
achievement or attitude toward reading posttest variance. 

Relationships of school and reading program characteristics to 
reading achievement and attitude effectiveness . The curvilinear 
analysis of covariance described in the "Outcome Differences Among 
Various Compensatory and Non-Compensatory Student Groups: Reading 
achievement and attitude toward reading differences" section provided 
the computational model for the deyelppment of reading achievement and 
attitude toward reading effectiveness scores . These effectiveness 
scores are defined as posttest scores adjusted for the effects of the 
corresponding pretest scores and the pretest scores squared. The 
analysis of the previous section was concerned also with the relation- 
ship between program characteristics and effectiveness, and utilized 
cluster structure as the framework for describing reading programs. 
This cluster structure emerged from factor analyses of a set of pro- 
gram characteristics questionnaire items, and it was felt that the 
relationships of individual questionnaire items to effectiveness 
might reveal additional insights. ^Therefore, correlations of two types 
were computed: 

(a) correlations of effectiveness with items from the School 
Principal Questionnaire, using the school as the item of 
analysis 

(b) correlations of effectiveness with items- from the Clas^ and 
Program Characteristics Questionnaire, using r.he class as 
the unit of analysis 

Those correlations whose absolute value equalled or exceeded .15 
are presented in Table 33. In assessing the meaning of these data, it 
should be remembered that the displayed correlations are selected from 
a very large total set of computed correlations, and that some of them 
can be expected to be the result of chance. 
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Table 33 



Correlations of Schoo^ and Reading Program Characteristics with 
Reading Achievement and Attitude Effectiveness 



School Characteristic 

District per pupil ex- 
penditure previous year 

School socioeconomic 
index 



Corr. with 
Achievement 
Grade Effectiveness 



2 
4 

2 
4 



Basis for determining pupil 
participation in compensa- 
tory reading program(s): 

Depressed reading levels '^' 4 
(as indicated by test 
results) 

Teacher (or other staff) 4 
recommendation 



Parent request 

Total funds allocated for 
compensatory reading in 
the school 

Number of xlassrooms in 
the school 



• 28 
.26 

.29 

• 18 



Corr^ with 
Attitude 
Effectiveness N^* 

91 
91 

228 
224 



-.20 
• 19 

-•15 



,27 



,24 



.16 



222 



222 

224 
189 

45 



185 



Program Characteristics 

Frequency with which com- 
pensatory reading class 
groups are organized by 
criteria '^other" than 
reading grade level, spe- 
cific skill deficiencies, 
shared interes ts , and 
specific pro^^ects 

Time a typical pupil in 
compensatory rieading class 
spends in matching letters 
or words 



2 
4 
6 



.15 
.25 

.32 



-.23 



31 
37 
37 



1103 



*Variability of N's is due to differential response rates among 
questionnaire items. 
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The correlations displayed in Table 33 do not seem to suggest any 
general hypotheses concerning the concomitants of effectiveness. In 
general, they are relatively small, although it should be remembered ^ 
that effectiveness is a form of residual, and that the effects of pre- 
test (and thus to some extent, the correlates of -pretest) have been re- 
moved. Correlations with SES and overall district expenditure are 
positive. in grades 2 and 4, although as is always the case with cor- 
relational analysis, causation or the direction of causation cannot 
be inferred. Perhaps the outstanding characteristic of the set of 
reported correlations is its relatively small size. It would seem . 
that effectiveness is not easily (or at least simply) related to the 
characteristics of its educational environment, as measured in this 
phase of the study. ^ 

Analyses were also performed to determine the relationships ^be- 
tween funding source and school and program* characteristics . All 
schools classified either Total Title I or Partial Title I funded were 
coded '»1/' and schools classified Non-Title I were coded »»0." Corre- 
lations were obtained,- separately by grade, between this funding source 
. variable and items from the School .Principal Questionnaire and the 
Class and Program Characteristics Questionnaire. Those correlations 
whose absolute value equalled or exceeded . 15 are presented in Table' 
34. As in assessing the data of- Table ^33, it should be remembered 
that the displayed correlations are selected from a very la^rge total 
set of correlations, and that some of them can be expected to be the, 
result of chance. 

Examination of the school characteristics' correlations reported 
in Table 34 gives, in general, a picture of Title I funding being di- 
rected at needy student populations. Thus it can be seen that Title I 
schools (as compared to Non-Title I schools) are characterized by 
relatively low socioeconomic status and relatively high cost per pupil 
of compensatory reading. Their compensatory readirg programs have 
been in existence longer, and pupil membership in specific target 
groups is more frequently the basis for determining participation, in 
ther.- programs. There are relatively fewer students in Title I schools 
who need, but do not receive, remedial reading instruction. 
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Table 34 

Correlations of School and Reading Program 

Funding Source (Title I vs. Non- 

o 



Characteristics with 
Title I) 



School Characteristic 
School size 

Existence of students who need, but do not 
receive, remedial reading instruction 

Number of years existence of compensatory 
reading program funded by supplementary 
sources 

Cost per' pupil of compensatory reading 

Basis for determining pupil participation 
in the compensatory reading program: mem- 
bership in one or more specific target 
groups (i.e. , economically disadvantaged, • 
migrants, non-English speaking) 

Student socioeconomic status 

Percentage of pupils in compensatory read- 
ing class who are members, of following 
racial or national origin groups: 

Oriental 

American Indian 

American . Indian 

Teacher expectation of grade level average 
compensatory reading pupil would reach if 
given opportunity 

Teacher expectation of grade level average 
compensatory reading pupil will reach 

Availability (frequency) of teacher aides 



Average amount formal instructional time 
per student in compensatory reading 
Minutes per instructional period 
Instructional periods per week 

Time a typical compensatory reading 
pupil spends on: ■ 

learning letter forms 

learning letter forms 

"other" activities 



Grade 

School 

School 

School 

School 
School 



School 



2 
4 

2 
4 
6 



4 
4 



2 
4 
6 



Corr. with 
Funding 
Source N 

-.18 140 

-.20 « 142 

.15 114 



.15 
.29 



-.26 



.16 
.17 
.17 

-.22 



.28 

.21 

.26 
.28 
.24 



.21 
.21 



.20 
.18 
.58 



^2 
143 



143 



112 
113 
94 

130 



130 
127 

129 

126. 

Ill" 



126 
127 



130 
130 
14 
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Table 34 (cont.) 



School Characteristic 

Special tra:,, Lng for teacher in teaching 
reading or in instructional techniques for 
rrlisadvantaged pupils * 

'Recency of special training (above) 

Amount of in-school time devoted by a 
typical compensatory reading pupil to: 
Compensatory reading 
Instructional program (if CR program 
is different from basic instructional 
program) / 
Reading in content areas 

Independent (self-selected) readings 
Other relevant activities 



Teacher estimate of her success in teach- 
ing compensatory reading with respect to: 
Enhancing pre-reading or reading skills 
Remediating cultural deprivation 

Teacher attitude toward the academic 
capabilities of disadvantaged pupils 

Frequency of opportunity for compensatory 
reading pupils to re^d aloud to teacher or 
other adult 



Grade 

2 
4 



2 
2 



4 
6 
6 

2 

4 
6 



4. 
2 



Corr. with 
Funding' 
Source N 



.16 
.16 

.23 



-.20 
.19 



.17 
.19 
.16 
-.22 
.21 
.42 



-.17 
.16 

.15 



.22 



127 
131 

.95 



129 
106 



127 
113 
112 
24 
28 
25 



12.7 
131 

111" 



127 



*Variability of N's is due to differential response rates among 
questionnaire items- '' . 



The class char<?i';!:e).-ls tics correlations suggest that teachers in 
Title. I schools have. lower expectations of the educational levels their 
compensatory reading sjcodencs could (grade 2) or will (grades 2 and 4)" 
attain. .These teachers' (in grades 2 and 4) are more apt to have had 
special training for instructing disadvantaged pupils, and such train- 
ing has been -more recent (in grade 2) . They have more f avprable 
attitudes (tn grade 6) toward the academic, capabilities of disadvantaged 
r-npils, Mgher estimates of their success (in grade 2) of remediating 
cultursil deprivation, but lower estimates of their . success (in grade 4) 
of enhancing reading skills': . r, . ^ 



1 fi 4 



:Compensatory reading programs in Title I funded sihools are 
characterized by more frequent availability *of teachexj aides , fewer 
minute^s-^per instructional period .but more . ins true tion^^l periods per 
weelc (in grade 4), and more time spent in lear;aing letter forms 
(grades 2 and" 4), and on "other" activitiesx(grade 6)^/ 



Relationship of student movemejit among classes atid duplicate class 
membership with school and reading program characteristics * The Class 



Attendance Record providied an option for teachers to/ record the^ event 
of a student leaving a^CR class for, an NCR class within the same 
school^. From these^data, a variable was computed representing the 
amound of student movement of this type for each scllool In the Phase 
.II sample^^^For NCR schools, which of course had nojCR classes, the 
variable'^ repres-ii^ted the amount of student movement from one NCR 
class to another. Duplicate class membership was d^efined for each 
school as the number of students enrolled in two ot more reading 
classes on the same cjay divided by" the total number of reading stu- 
dents. This proportion was transformed in the same way as was the 
student movement variable."'" 



These variables were correlated, using the sctiool as the unit of 
analysis, with a variety of school and reading program characteristics 
defined by questionnaire items. All correlations having an absolute 
value of .20 or greater are shown in Table 35. ( ^ 



In interpreting the correlations presented in Table 35, it should 



be remembered that .they are the largest of a very 
as such are to some extent the result of chance 



large total set, and 
In general; the "dup- 



licate class membership" variable correlates more'' frequently with question 
naire items than: does the "student movement" variable. Certain of the 
duplicate class membership correlations are simply expected physical or 
fiscal concomitants of offering students multiply exposure to treatment: 
greater total funds allocated for compLnsatory reading . 

I 

greater per pupil expenditure 

I' 

less frequent occurrence of larger cldss groups 

1 . [- ^1 , p number of moves 4 1/2 

■ i " Vj- " y ' ""^^^ '^t ' number of opportunities to move + 1 

• \. y I . 
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Table 35 

Correlations of Student Movement and Duplicate Class Membership with 
Schoo^j and Reading Program Characteristics 



Characteristic 

Total funds allocated for 
compensatbry reading in the 
schoql 

District per pupil expendi- 
ture last year 

Basis' for determining- pupil 
participation in compensatory 
reading program(s): de- 
pressed reading levels 

Teacher (or other staff) 
. recommendation 

Average number of instruction 
periods per week per student 
in compensatory reading 

Frequency of occurrence of 
"adult and children in groups 
of more than 20 (includes 
whole class instruction)*' 

Frequency of occurrence of 
"adult and children in groups 
of betwe^en 11 and 20" ^ 

Teacher satisfaction with 
materials currently using in 
teaching compensatory reading 

Special training for teachers 
in teaching of reading or in 
instructional techniques for 
disadvantaged pupils 

Degree of success teacher . 
considers her teaching of 
compensatory reading to have 
with respect to : 

enhancing pre-reading or 

reading skills 

improving attitudes 
toward reading 



Grade 
2 

6 



2 
4 
6 



2 
4 

2 
4 



2 
4 



Corr .with 

Student 
Movement " N 



2 
4 



,21 



225 



Corr .with 
Duplicate 
Class 
Membership 

.29 
.25 ° 
.33 

c 

.21 

.23 
.26 
.21 

.24 
" .23 

-.21 
-.21 

-.37 
-.21 



-.25 

.24 
.21 

.21 



-.22 
.21 



125 
125 



N 

49 
52 
81 

89 



229 
225 
193 

229 
225 

171 
167 

156 
156 



154 



171 
167 

167 



166 



O 
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Table 35 (cont.) 



Characteristic 

For a typical compensatory 
reading pupil, amount in 
school time devoted to: 

Tjasic reading instruc- 2 

tional program 

instructional program (only 2 
if compensatory reading 4 
program is 'different from 
basic instructional program) 

reading in content areas 2 

■ iTidependent (self -selected) 2 
reading 



Corr.with 
Student 
Grade Movement 



other relevant activities 



Frequency of organizing 
compensatory reading class 
into groups by criteria 
"other" than reading level, 
specific skill deficiencies, 
shared interests , and 
specific projects 

Frequency of organizing 
compensatory reading class 
into groups by specific 
projects 

Who selected materials used 
in teaching of compensatory 
reading: 

teacher, as a member of a 

team or committee 

"other" 

Amount of time a typical 
compensatory reading pupil 
spends on: 

increasing attention span 

phonic and/or structural 
analysis 

being read to 



2 
4 
6 

2 
4 



Corr .with 
Duplicate 
Class 
Membershi p N 



-.-21 160 



.21 118 



.21 25 



.51 



12 



-.30 



100 



-.23 



169 



-.25 



.27 



-.30 
-.28 

.20 

-.30 

.20 
.45 



.26 
-.25 

.22 
-.35 



160 



110 



160 

163^ 

24 

15 

12 
14 



171 
171 

169 
168 



167 
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Table 35 (cbnt.) 



Corr .with 
Student 
Grade Movement N 



Characterigtic 

Amount of tlime a typf*cal 
compensatoriy reading pupil . " ^ 

spends on: Ij (cont.) 

reading 'aloud 2 

reading silently (inde- 2 
■ pendent sil'ent' reading) 

creative writing 2 -.25 168 

"other" 4 

Time since first compensa- 4 
tory reading program 
funded by supplementary 
sources made available in 
school 

Extent to which basal readers 4 

used in teaching compensatory 6 -.30 124 

reading 



Corr .with 
Duplicate 

Class 
Membership 



.21 
.20 

.32 
.36 
.21 



.21 



169 
167 

168 
166 
147 



165 



However, there also seemed to be some positive correlations of dupli-- 

cate class membership with school and program characteristics which 

many would judge to be desirable: 

high teacher satisfaction with currently used 
compensatory reading materials * 

special training for teachers 

longer time since first compensatory reading program 
funded by supplementary sources was made available 
in the school 

One might hazard the hypothesis that duplicate student class member- 
ship is a positive characteristic of schools which are making generally 
positive efforts in the area of reading ins true t ion . 

The correlations with student movement are less frequent and 
seem to present a less coherent picture. The only correlation of out- 
standir^g magnitude is .51 with frequency of organizing compensatory 
reading classes into groups by criteria "other" than those presented 
as questionnaire options. It might be hypothesized that these "other" 
criteria are typically more flexible and thus their application re- 
sults in a greater amount of student reassignment, as dictated by 
their individual progress. > 
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Student movcaont and out of reading programs was also analyzed 
by -cluster, and by grdde within cluster. These data represent the 
proportion of students enrolled in compensatory classes who move from 
such classes during each month^ of the school year. By and large, the 
amount of movement is very small. In most cases in which movement is 
reported, it amounts to about one percent of the compensatory students; 
in some instances, there is no movement at all. -In only one cluster, 
cluster 4A, does the movement involve as many as eight percent of the 
students and that in one grade (6) during one month of tKe school year, 
the second. Cluster 4A, it will be recalled, is characterized by 
schools which emphasize supplementary reading activities. The data 
seem to indicate that once students are assigned to compensatory 
classes, they tend to stay in them, and that not much difference exists 
among the various clusters with respect to the practices that affect 
student movement. (It is also possible that such variation as exists 
is among individual schools rather than among clusters, and that the 
cluster scores tend to obscure the differences among schools. Even so^ 
the absolute level of the movement is not high,)' 

The proportion-, of students in duplicate classes also was analyzed 
by cluster and by grade within cluster. Examination of these data re- • 
veals that, with respect to attendance by compensatory students at 
more than one reading class, there are distinct differences among 
clusters and sometimes among grades within clusters. Clusters exhibit- 
ing moderately high levels of duplicate class attendance are lA, 2B, 
and 5B, Cluster lA is characterized by schools emphasizing the use of 
audiovisual equipment >and the scheduling of compensatory reading in- 
struction during time released from other school subjects. The 
moderately high proportion of students attending duplicate reading 
classes would seem to indicate that the time released from other school ' 
subjticts is not released from reading instruction. Within the cluster, 
attendance at duplicate classes is highest for the second grade students 
and lowest for the sixth. Cluster 2B is characterized by schools having 
an emphasis on basic reading activities and audiovisual aids and a c<< 
tendency nof no select questionnaire options given. In this cluster, 
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the relatively high degree of attendance at duplicate classes is higher 
for students in grades 2 and.4 than for students in grade 6. Finally, 
cluster 5B is comprised of schools characterized by compensatory 
programs offered during time released from other subjects. Clearly, 
regular reading instruction is not sacrificed to the compensatory in- 
struction offered during released time among these schools. This 
cluster shows the highest levels of attendance at duplicate classes 
for all of the clusters, at least for grades 2 and 4. In some months, 
more than 30% of the second and fourth grade compensatory reading 
students attended more than one reading class. Interestingly, the 
sixth grade levels for the cluster were relatively low (four and five 
percent' overall) , indicating that most of the concentrated compensatory 
effort took place in the lower grades. It has been hypothesized that 
many of the compensatory programs involving reading labs belong to 
this cluster; if this is indeed the case, it can be concluded that 
many students who attend reading. labs get additional instruction in 
a classroom. 

-In addition to the three clusters described above, cluster 3A 
showed moderate attendance at duplicate classes in the second grade. 
Cluster 3A schools are characterized by an emphasis on basic reading 
activities and a de-emphp.sis on audiovisual aids. 

Throughout the clusters, regardless of the absolute amount of 
attendance at more than one class, duplicate attendance tends to be 
greatest in the second grade and least in the sixth grade. If dupli- 
cate classes are postulated to represent a concentration of instruc-- 
tional treatment on the students in question, then there is evidence 
in these data that compensatory instruction is indeed heaviest in the 
lower grades . 

Student exposure to reading treatment among clusters . The same 
set of cluster comparisons described in the "Analysis of individual 
cluster effectiveness** section of this report were tested using (a) 
days present per school year in a reading class period (regardless 
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of its length), and (b) total minutes present;, per school year in 
reading instruction (regardless of the number of class periods) as 
dependent variables. Analyses of variance (A) eliminating the fund- 
ing category effect, and (B) ignoring the funding category effect 
were-|f&rformed separately by grade, with class means as the unit of 
analysis. Outcomes of the joint tests of the set of cluster category 
comparisons for both types of analysis (A aiT<i B) are sl^own in Table 
36A, and the .cluster means in '''table .36B. 

Tab re 36 A 

Student Exposure to Reading Treatment /^mong 
Clusters: Significance Tests 













Prop. of Variance 


Grade 


Analysis 








Explained By 


j-ype 


Cr 1 ter ioii 


r 


D.F. 


^ Comparisons 


2 


A 


Days present 


1.9^ 


(11,206) 


^ .09 . 




B 


Days present 




(11,210) 


.09 




A 


Minutes present 


3 

3.2 


(11,206) * 


.15 




B 


Minute's p.-v'-^;- ^r.f. 


3.0^ 


(11,210). 


.14 


4 


A 


Days pi'esreiy^.. 


2.1^ 


(11,197) 


. 10 




B 


Da;-- i- pxesea-;:: 


2.ll 


(11,201) 


.11 ■, 




A 


Mini>i;es pres nt 


NS 








"B 


Min-J r.es preer-e, t 


NS 






6 


A 


Days' -^re.-^'-iC 


NS 








B 


Days : f;3ent 


NS 








A 


Minutes present . 


NS 








B 


Minutes present 


NS 


















^.05 


level 












level 












level 
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Table 36B 





Student Exposure" 


to Reading Treatme 

: Cluster Means;^ 
>^ 


int Among 






Grade I 


Grade 4 


Grade 6 


\jA. lis L C L 


Days 
■ Present 


Mii-utes 
Present 


Days 
Present 


Minutes 
Present 


Days 
Present 


Minutes 
Present 


1 A 


139.2 


■'.392 


134.6 


5380 


134.7 


4611 


A.D 


123.6 


3272 


123.6 


4900 


123.8 


4121 


2A 


125.7 


.^988 


121.5 


3843 


121.7 


4903 




138.3 


4396 


135,9 


4127 


129.8 


V 5465 




135.0 


3214 


130. t) 


4470 


128.6 


4433 


SB 


128.4 


6929 


'32.3 


5504 


130.1 


5180 


4A. 


126.3 


"•■586 


127.3 


5353 


122.5 


5.^42 


4B 


117.0 




115.3 


3671 


118.5 


2942 


5A 


128.9 


4o6;! 


126.2 


4121 


121.2 


,3878 


5B 


142.7 


542/;. 


142.0 


4606 


132.3 


6128 


11 


134.0 


4237 


131.7 


5432 


127.8 


5069 



Reference to irVte i.vjclividual cluster effects reveals that the follow- 
ing clustery were primarily responsible for the obtained differences: 
1. Days present in grade 2 

(a) ^:luster IB (characterized by lack of emphasis on released 
time for compensatory reading instruction and -use of 
audiovisual equipment and materials) was relatively low. 

(b) Cluster 4B (characterized by lack of emphasis on supple- 
mentary reading activities) was relatively low. 

(c) Cluster 5B (characterized by compensatory reading programs 
offered during time released from other subjects) was 
relatively high. 

.2. Minutes present in grade 2 

(a) Cluster 4B (characterized by lack of emphasis on supple- 
.4nentary reading activities) was relatively low. 

(b) Cluster 4A (characterized by emphasis on supplementary 
reading activities) was relatively high. 

3. Days present in grade 4 
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(a) Cluster 2B (characterized by emphasis on basic reading • 
activities, use of audiovisual equipment and materials, 
and instructional flexibility or the tendency not to 
select questionnaire options given) was relatively high. 

(b>' Cluster 4B (characterized by lack of emphasis on supple- 
• mentary activities) was relatively loj 

(c) Cluster 5B (characterized by" compensatory reading pro- 
grams offered during time released from othar subjects) 
was relatively high. 

Reference to Tables 36A.and 36B show that differences in student 
exposure to treatment tended to occur at the lower grade levels, suggest 
ing that compensatory programs vary more among schools in gra(ie 2. 
Individual cluster variations tended to be consistent across the grade 
levels at which they occurred (e.g., cluster 5B was relatively high 
at both the second and* fourth grade level). Emphasis on supplementary 
reading activities appeared to bo. a major factor in relatively high 
student exposure to reading treatment, as did the practice of offering 
compensatory reading programs during time released from other subjects. 

Comparisons Among Instructional Patterns of Compensatory Programs 

. Information was obtained from the Program Characteristics Question^ 
naire regarding when compensatory reading instruction was carried out. 
It was thus possible to classify the instruction of each class as 
follows: 

1. during regular school hours in time scheduled for regular 
reading instruction 

2. during regular school hours In time released from other 
class work 

3. before or after school or on weekends 

4 . during the summer 

5. other 

By examining the pattern of classifications into which the classes of 
each compensatory 'reading school fell, separately by grade, it was pos- 
sible to categorize the compensatory^ reading instruction for each 
school for each grade as follows: 
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!• during regular reading instruction time only 

2. partly during regular reading instruction time and partly 
during time released from other class work 

3. during time released from other class work 

4. any pattern of instructional times other than the three 
above, including during the summer and all other unspecified 



Analyses were conducted to determine whether schools classified accord- 
ing to the preceding four instructional patterns differed with respect 
to any of the following variables: 

1. teacher's experience 

2. teacher's satisfaction with his/her administration. 



3. teacher's attitude toward the academic capabilities of dis- 
advantaged pupils 



materials) . 

6. Reading Program Index III (emphasis on supplementary reading 
activities)^ 

7. Reading Program Index IV (instructional flexibility — tendency 
not to select questionnaire options given) 

8. Reading Program Index V (compensatory reading program offered 
during time released from other school subjects) 

9. socioeconomic status of students 

Table 37 shows the results of these covariance analyses. In each case 
a single comparison between instructional patterns is tested, with the 
effects of grade and the remaining instructional pattern comparisons 
removed. The unit of analysis is the class. The comparisons tested, 
are, in terms of the previously described four categories of compensa- 
tory reading offerings: 

a. 1 vs. 2 

b. 1 vs. 3 • 

c. average of 1 and 4 vs. average of 2 and 4 ] 



times 



r 



Reading Program Index I (emphasis on bas5.c reading activities) 
Reading Program Index II (use of audiovisual equipment and 
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Table 37 

Differences Among Schools Having Various Patterns of 
Compensatory Reading Instruction 



Comparison* 


Dependent 
Variable** 


Sig. Level, 
of 

Difference 


Prop. of Variance 
Explained By 
CoTTiDari c;nnQ 

\^ \J 4if ^ w» ^ «L w w 1 i w 


Direction of 


1 vs. 2 


3 . 


.02 


.01 


1 > 2 


1 vs . i. 


4 


.00 


.04 


, 2 -> 1 


1 VS. 2 


5 


.00 


.05 


1 > 2 


1 vs. 2 


.7 . 


.00 


.04 


1 > 2 


1 v«. 2 


8 


.00 


.02 


2 > 1 ' 


1 vs. 3 


4 


.00 


.12 


3 > 1 


1 VS . J 


5 


.00 


.25 


1 > 3 


1 vs. 3 


■ 7 


.00 


.02. 


1 > 3 


average 1 & 3 vs . 
average 2 & 4 


3 


.04 


.01 


av. 1 & 3 > 
av. 2 & 4 


average 1 & 3 vs . 
average 2 & 4 


4 . 


.01 


.01 


av. 1 & 3 > 
av. 2 & 4 


average 1 & 3 vs . 
average 2 & 4 


5 


.00 


.05 


av. 2 & 4 > 
av. 1 & 3 


average 1 & 3 vs . 
average 2 & 4 


6 


.00 


• .02 


av. 2 & 4 > 
av. 1 & 3 


average 1 & 3 v s . 
average 2 & 4 


8 


.00 


.03 


av. 2 & 4 > 
av. 1 & 3 



*refer to preceding list of cvimparisons 
**refer to preceding list of dependent variables 

Reference to Table 37 shows that the comparison oi schools offer- 
ing compensatory reading only during the regular reading period with 
schools offering compensatory reading during a variety of times (1 vs. 
2) results in significant differences on a number of variables. "Regu- 
lar reading period" schools are higher on (1) teacher experience, 
(2) use of audiovisual materials, and (3) instructional flexibility, 
or the tendency not to select questionnaire options given. They are 
lower on (1) emphasis on basic reading instruction, (2) emphasis on 
supplementary reading instruction, and (3) offering of compensatory 
reading instruction during time released from other school subjects 
(obviously an artifact of the category definition) . 
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When the preceding comparison is simplified to "regular reading 
period"- school vs. "released time schools" (1 vs . 3), three of the 
preceding significant differences remain significant: (1) emphasis on 
basic reading activities, (2)^ use of audiovisual materials, and (3) 
instructional flexibility. Moreover, the differences are in the. "same" 
direction; i.e., "regular reading period" schools are low on the first, 
and higher on the latter two variables. 

The third comparison contrasted the average of those schools 
offering the more common patterns of inst^ruction (either during regular 
reading or during time released from other subjects) with the average 
of schools offering any other pattern. The "more common pattern" 
schools were higher on (1) teacher attitude toward the academic capa- 
bilities of disadvantaged pupils, and (2) emphasis on basic reading 
activities. They were lower on (1) use of audiovisual equipmeht, • 
(2) emph sis on supplementary reading activities, and (3) offering of 
compensatory reading instruction during time released from other r^chool 
subjects (a contraintuitive finding at variance with the definition of 
the category) . 

The foregoing analyses removed the effect of grade. Additional 
analyses, also using the class mean as the unit of analysis, were per- 
formed to assess the grade effect upon the same set of dependent 
variables. Table 38 shows the results of these analyses. 

Table 38 

Differences Among Grades (Within Schools) Having Various Pattern? of 
Compensatory Reading Ins truction 

Dependent Sig. Level Direction of 
Comparison Variable* of Difference Difference 

gr. 2 vs. aver. 2 .05+ gr. 2 > av. 4 & 6 

gr. 4 & 6 gr. 4 > gr. 6 

gr. 4 vs. gr. 6 3 .04 gr. 2 > av. 4 & 6 

gr. 4 > gr. 6 

6 .00 av. gr . 4 & 6 > gr . 2 

gr. 6 > gr. 4 



*refer to preceding list of dependent variables 
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■Inspection'of Table 38 reveals that teacher attitudes both toward 
their administrations and toward the academic capabilities of disadvan- 
taged pupils tend to grow less positive as one progresses upward through 
grades 2, 4, and .6 . However, emphasis on supplementary reading activi- 
ties tends to iricrease at the higher grade . levels . ^The latter finding 
seems to support the hypothesis that teachers at lower grade levels 
•are primarily concerned with the "basics" of reading, but diversify • 
their instruction into supplen.entai areas at the higher grade levels. 
The finding that teachers ^at the lower grade levels have more positive, 
feelings about the academic capabilities of disadvantaged students is 
•consistent with the fact that yourtger disadvantaged students have had 
less time. to display the negative effects of their disadvar.tagement . 
Perhaps the more positive attitudes of lower grade teachers toward 
their administration is an indication that administrators also have 
greater aspirations for students in the lower grade levels, and focus 
the bulk of their support and encouragement there. 

. In order to explore more fully the relationships among 'instruc- 
tional patterns as they relate to funding source categories, additional 
analyses were performed. Analyses of variance were carried out in 
which the independent variables were (a) the three comparisons among 
instructional patterns described on page 164 and (b) the three com- 
parisons among funding categories described on page 174. Dependent 
variables were,, in turn, variables 1-8 listed on page 164. The unit 
of analysis was the school mean. The instructional pattern x funding 
category interactions were not significant for any of the teacher 
characteristics or program characteristics. This indicates that the* 
differences among schools having various patterns of ^compensatory 
reading instruction do not vary according to school funding category. 

Outcomes in "Noteworthy" School Sample 

As described in the "Selection of Noteworthy Schools" section of 
this report, a group of reading programs in 34 schools were selected 
as exemplifying a variety of noteworthy instructicr. s - approaches. 
Curvilinear analyses of covariance, similar to those described in the 
"Outcome Differences Among CR/NCR Categories," were performed separately 
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by grade, comparing the group of "notewprnhy" schools to all others.^ in 
the Phase II sample. The unit ^of analysis was the class mean for 
compensatory reading students. Table 39A shows the results of these 
analyses. 

Inspection of Table 39A reveals several significant differences 
on reading achievement subtests in grade 2, and two significant differ- 
ences in each of grades<>4, and 6. All differences in reading achieve- 
ment gain favored the "other" group, and there were no significant 
differences in attitude toward reading at, any grade level T ^ 

In interpreting these results, one important aspect of the way 
"noteworthy" programs were selected should be kept in"" mind. The 
final determination of which programs to include was made primarily 
to ensure a wide variety of instructional approaches. Program effec- 
tiveness in terms of student outcomes was" not a selection criterion. 

In order to gain further insight into these results, analyses 
similar to those reported in Table 39A were performed for the combined 
C:R/NCR student populations in these schools. It was reasoned that 
*:he noteworthy reading programs might very well have spinoff effects 
on a3T students in their respective schools,, rather than primarily 
on CR students only. Table 39b shows the results of these analyses. ' 

Inspiscfcion of Table 39B reveals no significant differences be- 

c ■ ■ '■ 

tween the groups in grade 2, significant differences on two of the 
reading achievement subtests in grade 4, .and significant differences 
on all reading achievement subtests in grade 6. 'All significant 
differences in reading achievement gain favored the "other" group, ' 
although the only significant difference in ajttitude tovjard reading 
favored the- "noteworthy" group at the second grade level. 

Apart from the fact that the "noteworthy", programs were not chosen 
with achieverent effectiveness directly in mind,^ one other possible 
explanation for the above pattern of results comes to mind. If the 
"noteworthy" approaches emphasized instructional outcomes other than 
those reprcfented in the achievement test battery administered, this 
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might adversely affect the measured achievement of their studjents. 
While this could certainly be said about all programs in the study 
sample, it might apply with particular force to programs selected for 
the non-routine characteristics of. their instructional procedures. 

Outcome Differences Among Funding Categories 

* Relationships of funding category to program characteristics 
(cluster membership) . By means of responses to the School Question- 
naire, it was possible to categorize schools according to their source 
of funds for compensatory reading programs: (a) Total Title I, (b) 
Partial Title I, (c) Non-Title I, or (d) funding information not avail- 
able (see the Phase I Report, p. 49, for a more complete definition 
of these categories). Table 40 shows the percentages of Phase .II 
schools in each cluster (see Chapter I of this report for a description 
of reading, program clusters), and in each funding category. It should 
be noted that these percentages do not sum to 100% since some schools, 
which for various reasons of data insufficiency cannot be placed in a 
cluster, are not included in the table. 



Table .40 

Percentages of Phase II Schools in Reading Program Clusters 
and Funding Categories 

V 

Funding . Cluster ; '"V 

Category lA IB 2A- 2B 3A 3B 4A 4B 5A 5B 11 

Total Title I 10.2 15.3 12.2 11.2 7.1 1.0 6.1 3.1 8.2 7.1 6.1 

Partial Title I 13.^6 27.3 9.1 4.5 4.5 13.6 4.5 0.0 9.1 0.0 9;1 

Non-Title I 17.2 10.3 31.0 0.0 13-8. 6.9 0.0 0.0 3.4 0.0 13.8 

Unclassif iable 8.4 5.9 14.3 3.4 6.7 6.7 4.2 0.0 6.7 1.7 9.2 

Total % 10.4 11.6 14.9 6.0 7.5 5.2 4.5 1.1 7.1 3.4 8.6 

Total N 28 31 40 16 20 14 12 3 19 9 23 
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A Chi square test of the Table 40 data w?s not appropriate, be- 
cause several of the expected cell frequencies were too small. CoUaps- 
.ing of categories was not a useful solution to this problem, since it 
would obscure the information of interest.: However, it can be seen 
from inspection of the percentages in Table 40 that dispropor tionalities-*- 
do exist, especially in the first four clusters. It can be seen that 
.^the positive . pole (lA) of . the first bipolar cluster has an overjrepre- 
sentation of No—Title I schbols (17 . 2% as compared to 10.4% for the 
cluster as a whole), whilfe the negative pole (IB) has an overrepre- 
sentation of, Partial Title I schools. Since cluster lA is characterized 
by an emphasis on the use . of audiovisual equipment and released time ' 
instruction and IB by a deemphasis, it \ild_^eem that a dispropor- 
tionate number of schools emphasizing use of such eqipment are Non- 
Title! funded, while a disproportionate number of schools deemphasiz- 
ing such use are Partial Title I funded. It should be also noted that 
Total Title I schools are slightly overrepresented in cluster IB. 
Clusters 2A and 2B exhibit a somewhat similar pattern, with a dispro- 
portionate number of cluster 2A schools being non-Title I funded, and 
a disproportionate number of cluster 2A being Total Title I funded. 
(The instructional practices in clusters 2A and 2B are not clearly 
defined, but the reader is referred to p. 47 of the Phase I Report for 
a more comprehensive description.) A similar pattern occurs again in 
clusters 3A and 3B, with schools concentrating their efforts on the 
basic techniques of reading instruction having a relatively heavy repre- 
sentation of Non-Title I schools, and schools deemphasizing the basic 
technique but emphasizing this use of audiovisual materials having a 
relatively heavy representation of Partial Title I schools. 

Gain in reeding achievement and attitude toward reading differ- 
ences among •fundin>; categories . Using the same four funding cate- 
gories as .were used ia the previous set of analyses, achievement and 
attitude results were related to funding .source . ' It should be noted 
that the categorization does not reflect the amo unt of funding, but 



^see footnote p. 61 
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only^its presence or absence, regardless of amount. The following 
set of three comparisons was formed from the four funding categories: 
/ 1. Total Title I vs. Partial Title I [group (a) c:?. group (b) 
above] 

2. Title I vs. Non-Title X [groups (a) and (b) vs. group (c) 
above] 

■ 3. Classifiable vs. unclassJ T ■ r^Me schools [groups (a)., (b) , 
and (c) vs. group (d)' above] 
Curvilinear ^/^aiyses of covariance \ '!rformed, separately by 
grade, using p . .attest scores on each o { 3ading achievement sub-, 

tests and on the, ... -itude toward r£r.»dlng isa.- .•r^is as dependent vari- 
ables. The unit : :: analysis was the school nean of: the appropriate * 
grade level, and the .:cvariates were ::he corresponding reading achieve 
ment or attitude ocet'^st scores and the prelrest scores squared. No 
significant (at the ,0b level or higher) differences were found for 
any of the comparisons described above, for any of the reading achieve 
ment scores, at any of the 'three grade levels. In order to provide a 
more sensitive test of the effect of funding source upon reading 
achievement, the analyses described above were performed removing the* 
CR/NCR effects. The result:^; were the same, with no significant fund- 
ing source differences being found at any of the three grade levels. 
Moreover, none of the funding category x CR/NGR grouping were signifi^ 
cant^ indicating/that the relationships among funding catego"., ies were 
not different for any of the.CR/NCR subgroups, 

^'Curvilinear analyses of covariance (not removing CR/NCR effec-;s^ 
were performed using attitude toward reading as the dependent variable 
Two significant differences were found: 

1. Total Title I schools > Partial Tl::Ie I schools in grade 2 
[p = lOl; F = 6.3 (1, 193 D.F.); propov':: .on of variance 
ei^ulained by the comparison = .03] 
2.. o Classifiable schools > anclassif iable schools in grade 4 
[p = .05; F = 3.8 (1, 193 T.FO; proportion of variance 
explained by the comparison— .02] 
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In the Phase I Report of this project (page 54) , it was suggested 
that Partial Title I schools are more disadvantaged economically and 
education^.! than are Total Title I schools. If this holds true for 
Phase II schools, then it would seem that second grade students in the 
more advantaged schools have larger gains in attitude toward reading. 
This seems to be in part consistent with the findings of the '^Outcome 
Differences Amon^^ CR/NCR Categories" section of this report which 
showed second grade NCR combined, students to have greater attitude 
toward reading gains than did CR combined students. 

In crdc?.r to understand more fully the achievement and attitude 
gain differences among funding source categories 3 analyses of variance 
of pretest achievement and attitude scores were performed. Table 39 
shows the results of these analyses. 

Reference to Table 41 nhows a moderate number of pretest differ- 
ences among various funding source categories. Regardless of grade 
level, students in Partia? Title I schools h^d higher average achieve- 
ment pretest scores than did students in Total Title I schools. Thus 
it would seem that the educational advantage. of Total over Partial 
Title I schools referred t:o above and in the Paase I Report is an ad- 
vantage in terms of instructional resources but not student achievement. 
Title I and Non-Titlti I schools seem to havi: sliiilar achievement pre- 
test scores except for a few higher subtest results in grade 6 favoring 
the Non-Title I schools. In g.eneral, it seems that tbert are a moderate 
number of preexisting achi^veiuent differences among funding categories, 
and that the year of treatment spanned by the data of this study did 
not measurably alter the^^e differences. If it can be hypothesized 
that various disadvantaged subgroups were falling pr r. ::'ressively farther 
behind in reading achievement prior to the ' 9:2-1973 school year, then 
these results could be interpreted as an indication that this trend 
had been arrested. 

Attitude differences were, in general, not significant except 
for a moderate difference favoring Total Tinle I schools over Partial 
Title I in grade 4. 
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Student movement and student duplicate class membership among 
funding categories . Analyses of* variance, using the same set of fund- 
ing category comparisons described in the "Gain in reading achieve- 
ment and attitude toward reading differences among funding categories" 
section of this report, were performed separately by grade. The unit 
of analysis was the school mean, and the dependent variables were the 
"student moveirsnt among classes" and the "duplicate class membership" 
variables described in the "Relationship of student movement among 
classes and du,*)licate class membership with school and reading program 
characteristics" section. No significant differpnces were found for 
any of the comparisons, for either of the dependent variables, at any 

of the grade tevels . Thus it appears that source of compensatory 

■ y 

reading funding cannot be related to student movement or duplicate 
class membership via the data of this study. 

St udent exposure, to compensatory reading treatment among funding 
categories . The same ^Qt of three funding category comparisons de- 
scribed in the previous section were tested using (a), days present 
per school year in a compensatory reading class period (regardless of 
its length), and (b) total minutes present per school year in compensa- 
tory reading instruction (regardless of the number of class periods) 
as dependent variables. Analyses of variance, eliminating the cluster 
effect in order to increase the sensitivity of the funding category 
comparisons, were performed separately by grade, with class means as 
the unit of analysis. Joint tests of the set of funding category _ 
comparisons showed that no statistically significant differences among 
funding categories occurred for either of the dependent variables at 
any of grade levels 2, 4, or 6. Similar analyses without eliminating 
the cluster effect are operationally possible, but were not performed, 
since they would have less sensitivity and therefore no possibility 
of showing significant differences among funding cat:egories. Analyses 
removing. both cluster and CR/NCR effects were considered , but not per- 
formed because such a cross-classification of the data resulted in' 
too many empty cells to allow meaningful interpretation. 
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Relat ionship^ of educational disadvantage and econoiiiic disadvantage » 
by funding category . Counts were obtained, separately by grade in CR ' 
schools, of the numbers of students falling into each cell of a faur- 
way classification: 

1. educational advantage/disadvantage (two categories; . low — 
reading one or more years below grade level; high — reading 
less than one year below grade level; grade level equivalents 
defined in terms of the MAT Total pretest score, with 2*,1, 
4.1, and 6.1 considered to be "grade level" for grades 2, 4, 
and 6 , respec tively) 

2. 'economic advantage/disadvantage (two categories: low — «^ 
participation in school free lunch 'program; high — non partici- 
pation in school free lunch program; data obtained from Student 
Qu^s tionnaire) 

3. school funding category (four categories: total Title I, 
partial Title I, non-Title I, unclassif iable) 

4. CR/NCR student group (four categories: CR separate classes, 
NCR separate*classes , CR combined classes, and NCR combined 
classes) . • . 

— c 

It was found that almost no second graders were reading one or 
more years below grade level, a not surprising finding in view of the 
floor Gi the measures, the effects of chance response, and the fact 
that such a result would put them one year below grade level at the 
end of one year of study. Table 42 shows the results for grades 4 
and 6 . 

Of particular interest in this analysis is the definition of edur 
cational advantage/disadvantage in terms of the achievement pretest 
data of the study, as well as by the judgment of school personnel (as 
was the case in defining the CR/NCR distinction). Reference to Table 
42 shows that, in both grades 4 and 6, CR student groupings contain a 
higher proportion of low achieving students than do NCR student group- 
ings, regardless of funding category or economic level. This tends to 
validate the CR/NCR classification procedures of the schools. The 
proportion of low achieving students is higher in grade 6 than in grade 4 
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Table 42 . 

Relationship of Reading Levol, Economic Level, 
Funding, and CR/NCR Grouping 



Grade 4 


Total Funcl. 


Partial 
Fund. 


Non-Fund. 


Unclassif i- 
able Fund. 




Low Economic 
Level 


High 
Ach. 


Low 
Ach. 


High Low 
Ach. Ach. 


High Low 
Ach. Ach. 


Hi eh 
Ach. 


Low 
Ach. 


0 


CR sep. 


188 


618 


61 96 






147 


301 


1,633 


NCR Sep. 


235 


173 


15 2 


1/0 


u 


193 


■ 44 


880 


CR comb. 


142 


. 561 


" 59 179 


66 . 


85 


120 


303 


1,515 


^TCR comb. 


788 


435 


165 "75 






375 


193 


2,376 


Subtotal 


1353^787 
- 3140 


300 352 
652 


.609^ 
936 


327 

1 


.1676 


841 


6,404 


High Economic 
Level 










t 






CR sep. 


137 


160 


83 43 


D C 


1 JO 


66 


98 


807 


NCR sep. ' 


284 


110 


130 0 




ii 


544 


66 


1,248 


CR comb. 


141 


344 


36 58- 


Q9 


1 99 


220 


278 


1,291 


NCR comb. 


1018 


257 


267 . 43 


612 


60 


1203 


198 


,3,658 


Subtotal- 


1580 


871 


516 144 






2033 - 


640 


7,004 


TOTAL ^ 


2933 2658 
5591 


816^496 
1312 


■1478^ 
2156 


678 


2868^ 
4349 


1481 


13,408 


Grade 6 


















Low Economic 
Level, 












• 






CR sep. 


80 


646 


■36 44 ■ 




iO J- 


74 


200 


1,275 


NCR sep. 


145 


269 


. 7 28 


292 


112 


. 172 


186 


1,211 


CR comb . 


67 


596 


32 160 


A 




31 


256 


1,370 


NCR comb. 


488 


348 


i26 60 


970 


y D 


280 


334 


2,002 


Subtotal 


780^859 
2639 


20]^292 
493 


. 1193 


556 


1533 


976 


5,858. 
• 


High Economic 
Level 






f 










CR sep. 


147 


199 


43 - 63 


31 


131 


112 


145 


871 


NCR sep. 


247 


183 


119 .23 


144 


. 24 


875 


350 


"'1,966 


CR comb. 


140 


311 


22 51 


, 87 • 


138 


145 


371 


1,275 


NCR comb. 


730 


348 


166 68 


499 


106 


,740 


303 


2,960 


Subtotal . 


1264.^041 
2305 


350^215 
565 


76;^ 
1160 


399 


1873^ 
3042 


1169 


7,072 


TOTAL 

0 


?.044 


2900 


551 507 


1398 ^ 

0 . 


955 


2430. 


2145 


12,930 
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(50% vs.- 40%) , a not unexpected finding, but the proportion of students 
participating in a free lunch program is slightly higher in grade 4 
than in grade 6 (48% vs. 45%). In both grades, there is clearly a 
positive relationship between educational and economic advantage/disad- 
vantage, although the relationship seems stronger in the Total and 
Partial Title I categories than in the Non-Title I category. In the 
unclassif iable funding category, the positive relationship between 
educational and economic disadvantage seems stronger at the sixth 
grade level./ 

The relationships revealed by this analysis all seem in accord 
with commonly held beliefs about the relationships among . these vari- 
ables. The significance of the findings lies more in the general 
congruity.of the results and therefore, by implication, the validation 
of several of the definitional and data gathering procedures of this 
study. ' 
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-IDENTIFICATION NUMBER 



COMPENSATORY READING PROJECT 

ATTITUDES TOWARD READING 
GRADE 2 



STUDENT'S NAME 



I am eating candy. 



EXAMPLES 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 




I am a little 
bit happy. 




I am very 
happy. 




B 

I have a stomach ache. 



I jam a little 
bit sad. 




I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




I lost my lunch box today. 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 




I am a little 
bit happy. 




I am very 
happy. 




l am going to visit the zoo. 





:tem Number 599148 



U I am learning to read. 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad: 



I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




2. Today our reading 
class was cancelled. 



am very 
sad. 



I am' a little 
bit sad. 



i am a little 
bit happy. , 




I arri very 
happy. 




3. Someone gave me a 
book for my birthday 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




4. 1 am listening to the 
teacher read a story. 



5. Someone took my 
library book away 
from me. 



6. I am regding to the 
whole class, ' 



I am very 
sad. 



l am very 
> sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 




I am a tittle 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




I am very 
happy. 




\ am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit haoDv. 



I am very 
happy. . 
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7 I took a book to bed 
with me lost night. 



' am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 




I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 





8- lam a terrible speller. 



am a little 
bit sad. 



I am^a little 
bit happy. 




I am very 
happy. 




9. IVIy mother is going to 
take me to the library. 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 




I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




10. 1 just learned some 
new words. 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 




i am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 






1 am very . 


1 am a little 


i am a little 


1 am very 


'i. i lost my reading 


sad. 


bit sad. 


bit happy. 


happy. 


book today 


f o o j 




^^^^^^^ 


1 o o ] 


1 ■ / 











12. 1 am looking up a 
word in the dictionary. 



I an? very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy.. 




I am very 
happy. 
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13. My sister Is reading 
me a story. 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




14. 1 am sitting under a 
tree reading a book. 



I am very 
sad. 



am very 
sad. 



15.1 didn t have enough time 

to finish my reading today/ ^ o 



I am a little 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am a tittle 
bit sad. 



I am a tittle 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




i am very 
happy. 




16. 1 am writing d poem. 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a tittle 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




17 The newspaper Is too hard 
for me to read by myself. 



am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




18: I have a toothache. 



ERIC 



I am very 
sad. 
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I am a little 
bit sad. 




I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




19. 1,.am supposed to write d 
story In class tomorrow. 



I am very 
■'sad. 



2Q I cm the slowest reader 
In my ciass. 



1 am very 

S3d. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 




I am a little 
bit sad. 



1 am a little 
bit happy. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 




I am very 
happy. 




I am very 
happy. 




21. I can write ail of the 
letters in the alphabet. 



I am very I am a little I am a little I am very 

sad. bit sad. bit happy. happy. 




22. We were going to visit the 

library today, but the 
library was closed. 



I am very 
sad. 



i am a little 
bit sad. 



I am a little 
bit happy. 



I am very 
happy. 




23. The teachor gave me a 
story to read, but it was 
top hard for nr»e. 



I am very I am a little I am a little I am. very 

bit sad. bit happy. happy. 




241 can read all of the 
Street signs. 



ERIC 



I am very 
sad. 



I am a little 
bit sad. 
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I am a little 
bit happy. 




I am very 
happy. 




SJUDENT NUMBER 



C.R.P.T. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD READING 

GRADES 4 & 6 



NAME 



0 

SCHOOL 



GRADE 

3 



EXAMPLES 



A. Math is the hardest subject 
I knov. 



B. Ice cream is good at any 
0 time of the year. 



C/ "I am a very fast 



runner . 



D. ol don't like going to the 
movies. 



. ■ •■ . \ 

strongly \ \ \ Strongly 

Agree Ag,ree DisagreA Disagree 
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C.R.P.T. 

0 

Attitudes Toward Reading 
Grades 4 6 



Read the following statements silently as they are reau aloud to 
you one at a tiine. Then, if you rdgrae with the statement, circle 
uhe + If you disagree, circle the - . If you agree very much or 
Ihe'i''- ' • " ''^"^"^^ ^"'^^ or sL^ngJy! 



Strongly Strongly 
Agree ^Sfee Disagree Disagree 



Learning to read is very 
important. 



2. Reading is the hardest . thing 
I have to do. 



3.' I like to take. a book to bed 
with me at night. 



■H- + 



4- I get nervous when the teacher' -H- 
asks me to read out loud. 



5. I am very proud of the way 
I read. 



6. I learn all sorts of new things + 
when I read. 



^* t-J^on- t like visiting the 
library. 
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Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



8. I don't think a book Is a 
• very good birthday present. 



9. I often volunteer to read 
aloud in school. 



10. Reading Is often very boring. ++ . + 



11. I am a good reader. 



12. I get worried when I am asked ++ + 
to read something. 



13.,, I like to read to. people. -H- 



14. My mother is disappointed in 
my reading. 



15. I dislike books. 



16. Ihe thing I like best about 
school is reading. 



17.' I would rather do almost 
anything than read. 
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Strongly Strongly . 

Agree Agree Die agree Dis agree f 



18. I don't like to tell other 
people about things I have 
read. 



19. I spend a lot of my time at 
home reading.- 



20. I think I am one of the best 
readers oin my class. 



21. ^fy classmates like to hear 
me read. 



22. I like to figure out new words. ++ 



23. I don't think I want to learn 
another language. 



24. I am a slow reader. 



25.. VJhen I grow up I think I would . ++ + 
like to teach children like me 
how to read. 



26; Reading is something I usually 
do without having tc be told. 
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Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



11-* I usually understand a story 
the first time I read it. 



28. I feel good about my reading, ++ 



9. ^Most kids my age read better ++ 
than I do. 



•30. I have trouble sounding out 
words . 



31. I have trouble reading new 
things. 



32. I usually .take good care of 
books . 



33. I like talking about things 

more than I like reading about 
them. 



34. I am happiest when I am 
reading 



35. I like to get books for 
presents. 
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Strongly Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 



36. I never read irnless someone 
forces me. 



37. I read whenever I have any 
free time. 



38. I am a fast reader. 



39. I often start to read some- 
thing but give up~ because I 
don^t understand it. . 



40. I would like reading better 
. is someone would help me with 
it. 



41. 1 like to start a new book. -H- 



42. When a book is too hard for 

me, I usually stop reading it. 



43. I find reading very easy, ++ + 



44. I often read the cereal box 
while I am eating. 



45. I think I am one of the worst -H- 
readers in my class ; 
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C.R.P.T. 

SCHOOL PRINCIPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



SCHOOL NAME 



SCHOOL DISTRICT ' g^^TE 



PRINCIPAL'S NAME 



DIRECTIONS: This questionnaire is in two parts. The first part 
is intended to elicit information about your school and the students 
in it. PLEASE .FEEL FREE TO CONSULT OTHERS IN YOUR SCHOOL OR SCHOOL 
DISTRICT IN ORDER. TO PROVIDE THE INFORMATION REQUESTED. The second / 
part of the questionnaire has to do with compensatory reading programs. 
By compensatory reading instruction is meant any reading instruction' 
provided to students because they are reading below their grade level. 

PART I 

PLEASE PROVIDE THE . FOLLOWING INFORMATION ABOUT YOUR SCHOOL. Answer 
all questions with reference to the current school year unless other- 
wise indicated. 

,1. School enrollment this year (number of' pupils). \ (6) 

Less than 100 
□ 100-299 
Q 300-499 
Q 500-699 
. □ 700-899 , 
rn 900 or more 

0MB No. 51-S72045 

Expires 8/73 O H Ci , 

, iiU'J I.N. 273658 



V 
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1. Number of classrooms. (Do not include offices, auditorium, 
or gymnasium. ) ■ • ' 



(7-9) 



3. If you have a combination of graded and ungraded classes, 

indicate below the instructional organization for each grade 
or, -if ungraded, the equivalent grades in your school, (Check 
orily one ibox in each row.) /I 



Instructional Organisation 



Grade or Equivalent 



4. 



NOT 
in 


included 
school 


\1 

Graded 


Ungraded 


Graded & 

TTnt>TfldpH 

\J 1 i> Cl U C Ll 


(a) Kindergarten 


□ 








1 i' 


(b) Grade 1 


□ 


1 




□ 


□ 


(c) Grade 2 


□ 


□ 


\ 


□ 


□ 


(d) Grade 3 


□ 


□ ■ 




□ 


(e) Grade 4 ' 


□ 


□ 






□ 


(f) Grade 5 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


(g) Grade 6 




□ 




□ 


. □ 


(h) Grade 7 


□ 






□ 




(i) Grade 8 * 


□ 


• □ 




□ 


□ 


Number of classes at 


each grade level 








K . 


3 ■ 






6 




1 V :: 


, ' 4 ■ 






7 




2 


5 






8 





(10-18) 



(19-28) 



Special or ungraded 
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5. 



Percent of total stuc'ent body, that moved from school 
attendance area last year. 



1 □ 0-10% 

2 □ 11-25% 



3 □ 26-50% 

4 n 51-75% 



5 □ 76-90% 

6 □ 91-100% 



(29) 



6. Percent of total student body that moved into school- 
attendance area last year. 

I 1 □ 0-10% 3 □ 26-50% 5 □ -76-90% 

2 0 11-25% , 4^ 51-75% 91-100% 



(30) 



7.: 

I 



Estimated percentage (this year), of pupils from families 
of migrant workers. 



1 O 0-10% 
.2 □ 11-25% 



3 Q 26-50% 

4 □ 51-75% 



5 Q 76-90% 

6 □ 91-100% 



8. Do you feel this Is an accurate estimate' 
in Yes ' 
2O No 



(31) 



(32) 



9. Estimated percentage of pupils whose families receive 
Public assistance,. j , 

1 □ 0-10% . \ 3 □ ^26-50% 5 □ 76-90% 

;• 2 □ 11-25% 4 □ 51-75% 6 □ 91-100% 

10. Do you feel this is an accurate estimate? 

1 □ Yes 

2 ri No • 



(33) 



(34) 
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II, Estimated percentage of pupils whose head of household (35- 
attained the following 'levels of education, (Check only 
one box in each lettered row,) 

None 1-10%-' 11-50% 51-90% 91-100% 

(a) Attended college [j D Ll] U ' D 

(b) Graduated from high 

school but did not. Q Q] □ U CH 

attend college 

(c) Attended but did not ' 
graduate from high [j [J □ □ ' □ 
school ' 

(d) Finished 8th grade but 

•did not attend high □ . □ □ □ □ 

school 

(e) Did- not finish 8th □ * □ □ □ Q 
grade 



12. Do you feel these are accurate estimates? (40) 
l^t). Yes' . 
2 □ No 
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Esti-mated percentage of school families that have each of the. 
foMowing. annual incomes. (Check only one box in each lettered 



(^Vl-45) 



row.; 



(a) $12,000 and over 

i 

(b) Between $9,000 and 
- $11,999 

(c) Between $6,000 and 
$8,999 I 

(d) Bcrraen $3,000 and 
$5,999 

(e) Under $3,000 



None 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



1-10% 11-50% 51-90% 91-100% 



c 



□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 



Do you feel. these are accurate estimates? 



(46) 



Yes 



2 □ I No 



i 
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15. \stimated percentage of schpol families in each of the (47-52) 
fonowlng occupational categories. (Check only one box^ 
in each lettered row.) 

V . None 1-10% 11-50% 51-90% 91-100% 

(a) Professionals (doctors, Q . .Qj )~] FH j~[ 
lawyers, etc.):. ' 

(b) Business owners or |^ []j [H j~j | [ 
Tnanagers\^ — 

(c) White collar workers Q □ Q Q ' □ 
(clerks, salespeople, 

etc.) \ ' 

'\ 

(d) - Skilled workers, farm «Q Q □ Q □ 

ovmers A, 

(e) Unskilled, farm, or Q Q □ Q • Q 
service workers 

(f) Unemployed " □ □ □ Q □ 



16. Do you feel these are accurate estimates? (53) 

1 Q Yes 

2 □ No' 



ERIC 
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17. 



Estimated percentage of students of^he following racial fsA-sg 
or national origins. (Check only orie box in each lettered 
row . ; > 1 





> 


None 


1-10^ 


11-50% 


51-90% 


91-100% 


(a) 


Caucasian or TsTiite 


. . □ 




□ 


u 


□ 


(b) 


Negro or Black 


□ 


□ 


■- □ . 


□. 


□ 


(c) 


Spanish surnamed 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(d) 


Oriental 


□ ■ 


□ 




□ 


; □ 


(e) 


American Indian- 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(f) 


Other (Specify) , 
















□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 



Iff. Do you feel these are accurate estimates? 
1 □ Ye 
2^ No 



(60) 

. 1 M Yes 
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20. 



1 O - 1-10% 
2Q 11-25% 




19. Are children bussed to yoiir school from other neighborhoods 
not in your school's regulkr attendance area? 

1 □ Yes. 

2 □ No 



If children are bussed in, about What percentage of the 
total student body is bussed in? 



26t50% 



2 [j) More than half 

A 



(61) 



(62) 



21. Are children bussed from your school's! attendance area to 
schools in other neighborhoods? 



1 rn Yes 

2ril No 



■■\. 



(63) 
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22. Using your best professional judgment,* rate each of the 
following characteristics for your school. 

Highly 

Adequate Adequate' Inadequate 



Size of physical plant j_] 
for pupil 

Condition of physical ' ! | 

plant 

Suitability of physical 

plant for program ' j 

operation \ ■ 

Number of instructional 
personnel 

Number of other pro- ^ 
fessional personnel 

Number of teacher aides [~| 

Number of. other non- p~| 
professionals 

Quantity of books, periodi-. 

cals, and other printed j — 1 

materials ' — ' 

Suitability (quality) of 

books, periodicals, and | | 

other printed materials, 
for instruction 

Ouanity of audio-visual Q 
materials 

Suitability (quality) of 

audio-visual materials for | | 

instruction 

Quantity of instructional | | 
equipment 

Suitability (quality) of 
instructional equipment LZ] 
for instruction 



G 

□ 

□ 

C 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 
□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

t 

□ 



Highly 
Inadequate 

□ (64) 
□ 

\ 

□ 

n 



ri 
'■■ — I 



□ 
□ 

□ (71) 
□ 

□' (76) 
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Estimate the percentage of students in your school at each 
of the following grade levels who*'are reading one or more 
years below grade level. Recording to current test data. The 
■ estimate should be based upon the concept of .national norms 
; for the grade for which yqu are reporting. ' — ' 

"r(i) _ Grade 2 , ^ 

1 □ None 4 □ 26-50% 7 □' 91-1Q0% 

/ 2 □ 1-10% 5 □ 51-75% 

3.0"ll-25% ■ en 76-90% 



(b) Grade 4 



1 Lj' None 4^ 26-50% 7 |_J 91-100% 

2 U 1-10^ ^ 5 □ 51-75% ■ ■ 

3 □ 11-25% 6 76-90% 



(c) Grade 6 



1 □ None 4 □ 26-50% 7 Q 91-100% 

iFj 1-10% 5n 51-75%. .. 

11-25% en 76-90% 
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24. . Are there students in your school who, in your judgment, (80) 
arc in need of remedial reading, instruction but who are ' 



not receiving such instruction 



9 



1 □ Yes 

If no, go on to Part II. 
-(a) If yes, how many students? 



(81-83) 



(b) If yes, . how many students are there in need of remedial (84-101) 
reading instruction in each of the following grades? 



Ungraded 



9 
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PART II 



DIRECTIONS: This part of the questionnaire is intended to elicit 
information about the compensatory reading program(s) in your 
school. By compensatory reading instruction is meant any reading 
instruction provided to students -because. they are r4ading below 
their grade level. ,, o ° 



25. Does your school conduct at least one compensatory reading 
program as defined? 

1 Yes If so, please, go on to question 26 and complete 

Che remainder of this questionnaire. 

2 [J No If not DO NOT COMPLETE THE REMAINDER OF THIS - 

QUESTIONNAIRE. Instead, return the question- 
naire' to ETS in the postage-paid envelope 
provided. Thank you for yoxir cooperation. 



If you have more than one compensatory reading program in operation 
in your school during this academic year, space is orovided in some 
.instances -for you to answer questions about each program individually. 
Some guidelines for determining what constitutes "a program" for 
purposes of this survey are presented below. 

1. If instructional groups (for example, grades) are exposed to 
essentially the same, kinds of materials, personnel, and services 
the total over all grades should be considered a program. 

2. If a separate classroom or space is set aside for reading 
instruction, staffed by special personnel and supplied with 
special aquipment or materials, such an entity should be con- 

• sidered a program. 

3. If teachers receive special training for comoensatoiy reading 
instruction during summers or released time,' and that training 
is, funded by supplementary sources, such training, in and of 
itself, should be considered a program. 



(102) 
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,26. vHow^many separate and distinct compensatory reading programs (103) 
-are -currently operating in your school? (Include teacher 
' .training programs conducted during the summer preceding the 
. current school year.) *^ ^ 



)ur 



□., One □ 

Foi 

D ^^'o LJ More than four 

PI Three 

' > 

27. If there is raore than one compensatory reading urogram in your 

■; school, please list each program below. Use a brief, descriptive 
- , /title to identify each program, one on each line. Thereafter, 
waen asked to answer questions separately for each program, 
report on the separate programs in the order you list them here. 



Program 1 _ 
Program 2 _ 
Program 3 _ 
Program 4; 



28. Are any of the corapensatojT reading programs in your school (104) 
funded totally or in part by funds (federal, state, local, or 
• other) supplementary to the regular ongoing school budget ? 

□ Yes 

D No ) • 

^_If No or Don't know, 

□ Don't know )~skip to question 30. 

■ ° . A ■ 
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29. IJhen was the first compensatory reading program funded by (105) 
supplementary -sources made available in your school? 

i ! One year ago 

L2 ^lore than 1 but less than 2 school 
years ago 

More, than 2 but less than' 3 school 
years ago 

3 or more school years ago 
I 1 Don' t know 

30. How long has (have) the present compensatory reading program(s) (106-109) 
been available in your school? (Answer separately for each 

program.) 





Program 
1 


Program 
2 


Program 
3 


Program 
4 


One school year or less 
(This is the first year) 


n 


□ 




. □ 


More than 1 but less than 
2 school years 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 




More' than 2 but less than 
3 school years 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3 or more school years 


□ 


□ 


□ 


D 



31. What was y^ur school per pupil expenditure last year? 



(110-113) 



Check here if you don't know (114) 
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32. What was your district per pupil expenditure last year? 



(115-118) „ 



□ 

Check here if you don't know 

33. What are the ^otal funds allocated for compensatory reading 
in your school? 



(11?) 
(120-125) 



□ Check here if. you don't know 



34. What are the costs per pupil of compensatory reading 
your school? 



in 



(126) 
(127-130) 



□ 

Check here if you don't know 



35. If there are separate compensatory reading programs in your 
school, please provide the .followin,*? breakdown(s) of costs 
by program and component parts. 



(131) 





Program 
1 


Program 
2 


Program 
3 


Program 

■4 


Total cost of program 










Cost of personnels 
Professional 










Other 




■ .1 







(132-155) 

(156-179) 
(180- 203) 



Check here if you cannot : ^ 

breakdown costs for . □ □ □ □ (204-207) 

program 



er|c ./ ' 
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36, How many pupils participate in (each of the) compensatory (2C8-223) 
reading program (s) in your school? (If there is more than 

. one program, answer separately for each. If individual 
children participate in more than one nropram, count them 
in each total. ) . 

' . Number of Pupils 
. Program 1 

Program 2 ' 

Program* 3 ^ 

'Program 4 ■ 

37. Approximately what percent of the pupils at each grade level (224) 
in your school participate in th^ compensatory reading program(s)? 
(Answer separately for each. program. ) If classes are ungraded, . 
answer using number of years in school instead ofi grade level and 
check this box Hj . , 





PROGRAM 


1 




PROGRAM 2 


PROGRAM 3 


PROGRAM 4 




• <u ' m m 

0 Oi I 


&^ 

o 
o 

iH 
1 


0) 

c 


m 


-50% 

LVU /o 


o 

o o, 

Q) ui. ui iH 
C 1 1 


g 

Sx? o o 
CD m m iH 

0 } Oi 1 1 




O.I vo 

fH cN 


iH 

m 


o 


1 


VD iH 


O 1 \0 iH 
2 iH CN UI 


O 1 vC ,H 
^ fH CN . in 


Grade 














K 


□ C' □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ □ 


G G G G 


□ a G. G(225) 


1 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G G 


G G 'G-G. 


□ G G U(229) 


2 




□ 


□ 


□ 


G G 


G G G G 


□ Q G G(233) 


3 


□ □ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


G.>- G 


G Q G G - 


□• □ C a(237) 


4 


□ □ □■ 


• J 


■ □ 


□ 


•G G 


G G G G 


□ □ G 'ttAD 


5 


□ □ □ 


□ 




□ 


G G 


G G □ G 


□ G G G(245) 


. 6 


□ □ □ 


□ 


! i 
1 ! 




G G 


G C n.G 


□ G G G(249) 


7 


'□ □ □ 


□ 


tZ] 




G G 


G GG G 


□ G G G(253) 


-8 


□ □ □. 


□ 


c 


□ 


G G 


G G □ G 


■Lj'O- □ G(257) 
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38. Abouj what percentage of the students participating in each 
Of -the compensatory reading programs in your school are from 
culturally, linguistically, and/ or economically deprived 
backgrounds? (Mark one btfx in each lettered row.) 





None 


1-10% 


11-50% 


51-90% 


91-100% 


Don't 


Program . 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Program 2 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Program 3 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Program 4 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


- □ 



(261-264) 



39, 



Indicate below the actual numbers of. classes and puoils in the 
compensatory reading program(s) at each of the specified grade 
levels in your school. ' (Answer for all programs combined.) 
If classes are ungraded, answer using number of years in school 
instead of grade level and check this box [j • 



(265) 



i Total for School Total for Grades 

2 4 6 



Number of class sections 
Number of students 



ERIC 
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■40. Indicate the approximate level, of funding for the compensatory 

reading program(s) . in your school by each source indicated below. 
(Answer'' separately for each nrogram.) . 



PROGRAM 1 PROGRAM 2 PROGRAM 3 PROGPJ^ 4 



0C3 0 oSo 



CO 4J (U 



U.._ □ □ □ u 11 □ □ □ □ 



-OTHER 



— □ C , □ □ □ □ □ . □ .□ □ 

_ □ □ □ □ □.. □ □ □ □ •□ □ 

_ o'n □ □ Q E]" □ □ □ □ □ □ 



(287) 



• FEDERAL 
ESEA Title I 

Other (Specify) ; 

-. — . □ c □ □ □ 

— ^ — ^ — □□□ 

— ^ — ^ — □ □ □ 

STATE (Specify) I 

— — □ □ □ C □ □ □ □ □ r c □ 

^ — □□□ □□□ □□□ 

— — : — ^ — □ □ □ □ □ □ 

LOCAL (specify) 

^ □ □ □ □ □ □ . □ ' . 

r- _ □ □ □ □ □ □ □ .□ □ □ □ □ 015) 

— - □ □ □ □ □ □ DO □ □ □ □ 



(303) 



(327) 



Check here if you cannot provide information requested above (339) 
in question 40. ' 



226 . 
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^^^^"y/^^^^'^ "distance encountered in the implementation (340) 
of the compensatory reading program(s) in your school? • 

' ■ . • i - ' • . * 

! 

I n None at:* all 
: O : Some 

• I . 

I I A great deal 

lf\t7 "r^^'^y resistance encountered in the implementation (341) 
of the compensatory reading program(s) in your school? 

I ! None at all 

I I Some 

A great deal 

basis for determining pupil participation in the (342-348) 
compensatory reading program(s)? (Mark all that app ly. ^ U'^^ J^S) 



□ All Students in the school participa 



ate 



Membership in one or more specific target groups 
(i.e-. economically disadvantaged, migrants, non-English- 
speaking) 

□ Depressed reading levels (as indicated by test lasults) 

□ Teacher (or other staff) recommendation 

'. I Parent request - ; 

.-I ■ • • ■ ■ / ■ 
I Volunteer ' 

[U Other (Specify) 



ERIC 
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\ 

V 

, ■■ • • i* 

44- Since June 1972, how many and what* types of personnel in 

your school have participated in inservice training activities 
to prepare them for teaching in a compensatory reading program 
for elementary students? 

Number of 
Individuals 

Regular classroom teacher 



School-located reading specialists* 



School district reading specialists 



School personnel other than above (Snecify) 



45, Does the compensatory reading program(s) use parents or other ** (357) 
volunteers (paid or unpaid) to help in the classroom? 

1 □ Yes . ^ 
"^2^ No ' 



46. Does the compensatory reading prograin(s) use pupils as tutors? (358) 

1 □ Yes * 

2 □ No * ' . 

47. Do you. expect to have a compensatory reading program in the (359) 
SUMMER of 1973? 

1 □ Yes ^' . 

2 No .. . ' . 

3 Q • Don't know 
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48. If you do expect to have a summer program, for which of the 
follox^7ing grades will tHe program be conducted? (Circle all 



that apply.) 



K 



Ungraded 



(360-369) 



49. :0n what basis do you expect to select students for the summer 
iprogram? (Check all that apply .)' 

|j — I Previous participation in a compensatory reading program 

jfj Previous non-participation in a compensatory reading program 

. ILI] Depressed reading level . 

Q Membership in .one or another specific target groups 
(economically deprived, etc.) • 

□ Teacher or other staff recommendation 

I j Parent request 

Volunteer 

OH Other (Specify) 



(370-377) 



V 



PLEASE CHECK To|maKE SURE ALL QUESTIONS HAVE BEEN ANSWERED, 

■'(■ I " • = ; ' ■ . ■ 

THEl^ RETURN YOUR QUESTIONNAIRE TO ETS IN THE PQSTAGE-PAID 

ENVELOPE PRGVIokD. THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION. 
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FOR ETS 
USE ONLY 



1-6). 



C.R.P.T. 



TEACHER CHARACTERISTICS QUESTIONNAIRE 



What is your sex? 



•Male 



Femal~e 



(7) 
(8) 



(9) 



How many years of teaching experience (public and nonpublic), including this 
school year, have you had? 

[~1 One year or less . ' ' . ' 

□ More than 1 year but less than 3 years 

□ At. least 3 years but less than 6 years 
At least '6 years bur less than 10. years 

Q .At least 10 years but less than 20 yea;rs 
r] Twenty years or more 

How many years, including this school year, have you taught in this school? 
1 ! One year or less 

i_j More than 1 year but less than 3. years 

□ At least 3 years but less than 6 years 

■ G 

At least 6 years but less than lO years 
Q At least 10 years but less than 20 years 
■ ■ I I Twenty years or more 

What type of teaching certification do you have? 
I i No certificate 

□ Temporary, provisional, or emergency certification 
rn Regular certification 



What is the highest earned college degree you hold?' (Do not report honorary degreis.) 
f I No degree • . . lO-^ ) 

Q A degree or diploma based on less than 4 years of work 
i~| A bachelor's degree 
I I A master's degree 

□ A docto r's degree (EdD, PhD, etc.) - 



(10). 



No. 51-572043 
O es 8/73 
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I.N. 273659 



6. Have you had any special training in the diagnosis and treatment of 
reading problems? ' 

D Yes □ No ■ ' 

a. If Yes, at what academic level was the training? 

I. i Undergraduate 
! , Graduate 

I ^ ! Ins.ervice - 

•' I I On the job 

I ' i . Other (specify) ' 



7. Are most of your students of the same ra<^"ial or national origin as you? 

□ Yes □ No 

8. Were you assigned to or did you choose the. school in which you are teaching? 

.P Was . assigned to school Q Chose school 

^' this yearf^^^'^^'^ '° '° '^^''^ ""^^^^ teaching 



□ 

Was assigned to class 



I I Chose class 



Ihe questions that follow are, all designed to elicit your opinions about your-^chool 
the pupils you teach, and any compensato.ry reading program you mi'ght be involved in 
tlTulTr\'''" questions as candidly as you are able. iLre are no "rilht" answ;rs 
feefabo.r' are interes ted in obtaining some information about how teachers 

feel about compensatory reading .programs and about the pupils in them. " 



10. 



Compared with other elementary schools in your district or coimnunity, how 
satisfied are you with respect to the. following things about your school? 



(17 



■Physical facilities 
(buildings, etc.) 

Faculty (teachers) 

Ability of student body 

Attitudes of student body 

' Adninistration 

Overall philosophy of 
education 



Highly 
Satisfied 


Moderately 
Satisfied 


, Moderately 
Dissatisfied 


LJ 




' d 






! — : 






IZ] 

□ - 


□ 


■ □ 






■ □ • 


□ 
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Highly 
Dissatisfied 



□ 
□ 
□ 
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U Highly 

responsive ; ' 

Q Moderately responsive ' _ 

□ 

Not at all responsive ' , ' . * " 

L2. For remedial or other help for one of your students? ' ' 



> .232 



(25) 



' □ Highly 

responsive 
□ Moderately "responsive 
Not at " alio responsive 

3, For changes in your curriculum? 

* I ' .... 

Lj highly responsive 

Q Wo^erately responsive - • 

\Not at all responsive ■ ' ' . 

^nn.n^".^^^'^''^ '^'^''^ ^ ^ ^^^^ educational policy for giving 

compensatory programs l^o disadvantaged students at extra per pupf^oftV <26) 

Definitely '.yes 
Probably yes. 
I am undecided 
Probablv no 

□ Defiriitely no *" . 

... Do you believe that compensatory progr^s are generally worthwhile? " (27) 

I i Definitely yes 

V 1 I Probably yes" „ . 

i • [Ij I am undecided > - 

J I ■ □ Probably no 

] l LH Definitely no • , 's " 
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16, The following statements are' all related. to_ the academic' capabilities of 
dis? jvantaged pupils For each statement, indicate the degree to which 
you. agree or disagree i^ith the idea expressed, . ^ ' 

\ ■ •'■ ■ ■' ■ ' « ■ 

N ' to U U U ' to 

Mm oD o u u u 

a. With proper. instruction they can learn about as" i — i j — . p ■ ,— r I 

well as any other pupils, ' I — I LI ""| i | 1 r"" LJ 

b. No matter how. good the ins^truction these pupils 
receive they will always score lower than 
middle class children. 

^c. These children do not want to learn. 

d. The pupils want to learn but they do/not have 
the right background for school work. 

e. It has been sufficiently proven that such pupils 
will never do as well as other students. 

f. Materials are more important than methods in 
the teaching of reading. ; . . 

•g. Methods are more important than materials in the 
teaching of reading. 

h. The teacher's ability is more important than . 
either method or materials in the teaching 
of reading. 



i. Disadvantaged children have 



to read than advantaged children. 



more trouble learning 



•j. Disadvantaged children have 



a shorter attention 



span than advantaged children. 

k. disadvantaged children have different linguistic 
experiences than advantaged children. 

1. Disadvantaged children ^re disadvantaged mainly in' 
that they do not have the foundation of concepts 
that advantaged children have. 

m. Learning to verbalize complete thoughts is 
. particularly important for disadvantaged children, 

n. Improving the student's self-image as a learner is 
particularly' important for . disadvantaged children. 

o. The ability to ask questions which require a 
complete answer is extremely important in 
teaching reading to disadvantaged children. 

p. In teaching reading, a wrong response can b^ 
as useful as a correct responije. 

q. Disadvantaged children often haye lower 
aspirations than advantaged children'. 



(28) 



□ 






□ 


. □ 




□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 




! 1 

□ 


□ 


1 — r 

□ 


□ 


□ 


(32) 


1 1 


n 


n 

1 — i 


n 


n 




□ 


□ 


n 


. □ • 






□ 


□ 


□ 


. □ 


□ 




□ 




■ □ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


(36 ) 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ ■ 




□ ■ 

>... ,1 


□ 

I— J 


n 


n 


rn 
1 — 1 




□ 


□ " 


D ' 




□ 




□ 




□ ■ 


□ 


□ : 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


(43) 




□ 


□ 








□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(44)" 
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FOR ETS 
USE ONLY 



(1-6) 



C,R,P,T. 

CLASS. AI^D PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS QUESTIONNAIRE; 
COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS 



This questionnaire is designed to elicit information about your 
reading instruction and the group (s) to which you provide such 
instruction. Because reading instruction and instructional groups 
are so variable, some definitions are given below. Please keep the 
definitions in mind as you answer the questions, and refer to' them 
as often as you need to. 

ft ■ 

The main purpose of the questionnaire is to provide descriptive 
information about compensatory reading programs in grades 2, 4, and 
6. By compensatory reading instruction is meant any reading instruct- 
ion provided to students because they are reading below their grade 
level. . 

In many instances, the questionnaire asks for information about classes. 
^Fo^r purposes of- this study, a class is any instructional group that is • 
exposed to a common set of materials, personnel and/ or services, how- 
ever large and extensive that set might be, and that can sensibly be 
treated as a group in terms of its general characteristics. IF YOU 
ARE A MEMBER OF A TEAM THAT TOGETHER INSTRUCTS SUCH A GPOUP, PLEASE 
COMPLETE THIS QUESTIONNAIRE TOGETHER WITH THE OTHER MEMBEP(S) OF THE 
TEAM. 

If your class includes students from several grade levels, please answer 
the questionnaire with respect to the grade level (s) that are appropriate 
to this study (2, 4, and/ or 6). 




0MB No. 51-S 72043 
Expires 8/73 



I.N. 273660 



2 3 1 



\ 



I. CLASS CHARACTERISTICS 



1. If you are a classroom teacher, answer questions 2-4. If you (7) 
are NOT a classroom teacher, check your title below and skip , 
to question 5. ' t ■ . 

a 

Remedial reading or reading specialist teacher 
Other specialist teacher 
Q" Counselor 
' Q Teacher Aide 
rn Other (Specify) • ' 
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2. ^-Jhat grade do you teach? . * 

. □ Two . ■ ^ 

P] Four ' 
□ Six 
Pj Ungraded 

3. How many pupils are in your class? (Give actual number.) (9-11) 



a. How many are boys? ' ' ^ (12-13) 

b- How many are^^rls? ^ * (14-15) 



-3- 



4. 



How do the pupils in your class receive compensatory reading 
instruction? 



□ All of the pupils in my class receive compensatory 
reading instruction 



(16) 



□ 



I I from me 



L] some from me and some from another teacher 



Selected pupils in my class receive compensatory 
reading instruction '^^'^s 



(17) 



(18) 



r I from me ■ 

n some from me and some from another :teacher 



(19) 



The. following questions refer ONLY to those pupils who receive their 
compensatory reading instruction from you. If you are a classroom 
teacher, and if all of the pupils in your class receive compensatory 
reading instruction, answer the questions in terms of the total class 
IF ONLY SOME. OF THE PUPILS RECEIVE COI^PENSATORY' READING INSTRUCTION 
FROM YOU, ANSWER IN TEP^S OF THOSE PUPILS ONLY. If you provide com-' 
pensatory reading' instruction to more than one class (as class, is 
described above), answer the questions with respect to one class per 
program. Answer the questions with reference to the class in any 
given program- that meets earliest each week. Be sure to include all 
meetings of that class. If you do teach compensatory reading to ^e 
than one class, indicate in the box how many classes you teach. 



(20-21) 



C 
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How many pupils receive compensatory reading i-^struction from 
you? (Include any pupils who may be sent to your classroom 
especially for compensatory reading instruction.) 



Total number of pupils 
a. . How many are boys? 
b . How many are girls ? 



(22-24) 
(25-26) 
(27-28) 



&• I^at is the age of the oldest child in your compensatory 
reading class? ^ . 











Years 


^Months 



IVhat is the age of the youngest child in your compensatory 
reading class? 



(29-32) 











Years /Months 



(33-36) 



7, About what percentage of the ^pupils in your compensatory reading (37) 
class have received compensatory reading instruction prior \o 
this year? J 



□ 


None 1 


□ 


1-25% 


□ 


26-50%. 


□ 


51-7^% 


□ 


76-.100% 


□ 


Don't know 



23/7 
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None 


1-10% 


11-50% 


51-90% 


91-100% 


(a) 


Caucasian or White * 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ . 


(b) 


Negro or Black 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


(c) 


Spanish surnamed 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(d) 


Oriental 


... □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e) 


American Indian 


□ 


□ 


□ - 

> 


□ . 


□ 


(f) 


Other (Specify) 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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(38) 



8.\^ About what percent of ..the pup.ils in your compensatory reading 
•.^ • class attended some form of preschool? (Include Headstart 

S^ERGMTEN.r''^^'^ DO NOT INCLUDE PUBLIC SCHOOL ' - 

, Q None . 

□ a-25% 

□ 26-50% 

□ 51-75% ! 

□ 76-100% 

' Q Don't know 

W . • ■ ^ ' 

^' percentage of the pupils in your compensatory reading (39-44) 

class are members of the following racial, or national origin ^ 
groups? (Mark one box in each lettered row.) ' " 



10; 



English. 



are 


from homes 


1 — 1 
LJ 


JNone 


□■ 


1-25% 


□ 


26-i.0% 


□ 


51-75% 


□ - 


76-100%" 


□ 


Don ' t know 



10a, Among the homes where the dominant language Is not English, what 
language(s) is (are) spoken? ( Mark all that apply^ ) 

I I American Indian . . 

I I Chinese 

I I Japanese 

I I Spanish-Portuguese 

I I French 

I I Other (Specify) ' 



(46-51) 
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11, Estimate the percentage, of pupils in yo"r compensatory reading - (52--59) 
class who have persistent problems in^each of the following areas, 
(Mark one box in each lettered row,) 

Don't 







None 


1-10% 


11-50% 


51-90% 


91-100% 


Know 


(a) 


Speech 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


■u 


□ 


(b) 


Vision 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(c) 


Hearing 


□ 




■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(d) 


Frequent 
illness 


b 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e) 


Mental 
retardation 


□ 


□ ' 


. □ 


□ , 






(f) 


Emotional 
problems 


□ 


□ 


□ 


. ,□ 


□ . 


□ 


(g) 


Family 
instability 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


(h) 


Other (Specify) 




□ - 


□ 


□ 


□ : 





I 
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12. Estimate the percentage of pupils in jrour compensatory reading 

class whose family incomes are derived from each of the following 



(60-66) 





None 


1-10% 


11-50% 


51-90% 91-100% 


(a) Unskilled or 
service workers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


. r — 1 

u ■ 


1 — 1 

□ 


(b) Skilled workers or 
farm owners 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ^ 


(c) White- collar workers ! . 
(clerks, salespeople.,, 
etc.) • ^^\, - 


i 




□ 


□ 


□ 


(d) Business owners or ' 
managers 




□ 




□ 


□ . 


(e) Professionals (doctors, 
lawyers , etc. ) 




□ 


□ • 






(f) Unemployed 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(g) Don't know 






□ 


□ 


□ 



13. What is the average absentee rate in your compensatory reading 
class? (About what percentage of the class is absent on any 
given day?) ■ i 



(67) 



□ . 0-10% 

□ ' 11-20% 

□ 21-30% 

□ 31-/40% 

□ 41-50% 

Q] More than 50% 
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14. Which of the following would you judge to be the major causes of (68-73) 
absenteeism among your pupils? (Mark ^es or no for each cause.) 

Illness of pupil 

Illness of other fapily members (s) 
Lack of parental concern 

Need for pupil to perform other duties at home 
Suspension or expulsion 

Other (Specify) ■ . . 

15. Estimate the percentage of your pupils whose faniilies have moyed (74) 
into this school attendance area during the school year. * 



□ 


None 


□ 


1-25% 


□ 


26-50% 


□ 


51-75% 




76-100% 




Can't estimate 



16. Estimate the percentage of your pupils who ;have moved out of the (75) 
school attendance area this year? 



□ 


None 


□ 


1-25% 


□ 


25-50% 


□ 


51-75% 


□ 


76-100% ■ 


□ 


Can't estimate 



1 

les 


2 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 





Question? 17 and^ 18 ask for your opinions about the pupils you teach. 
Please answer the questions Is candidly as you are able; there are no 
"right*', answers to these questions* 

17, How far do you expect the average pupil in your . compensatory (76) 
reading class would be able to go in school if he were given the 
opportunity? * (Mark only one box.) » 

• Q Eighth grade, or lower 

Ninths tenth, or eleventh grade 

I I High school graduate 

^ CH Junior college, business school-, or some other post- 
secondary course , but not a four year college 

I I Four year college or beyond 

I I Other (Specify) 



18* How far do you expect the average pupil in< your compensatory (77) 
reading class will actually go in school? (Mark only one bo^eO 

I I Eighth grade, or lower 

I I Ninth, tenth, or eleventh grade 

I I High school graduate 

I I Junior, college ,. business school, or some other pos.t- 
secondary -course, but not a four year college 

I ) Four year college or beyond 

□ Other (Specify) 
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. . II. PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 

r^e/dpJ?n^^f questions refer to your compensatory reading instruction' . . 
(^ee definition on page 1) . If you are a classroom teacher, and all of 
t^e IZil^-''^"" y°ur..class receive'- compensatory reading instruction, answer 
the questions in terms of the total class.. If only some of the pupils 
of tine/^'^'T^'T ^"^f"^ instruction, answer the questions in terms 

pro^Sam tL^r"' ' '"^^ °' that, part of the instructional 

program that is directed to them. 

If you are a reading teacher or specialist teacher, answer the questions 
with reference tb the class to which your instruction applies 'if yoT 
teach mote than one clas^ (as class is defined on page 1), answer the . 

TtheTeek ^'^^^ program- that meets ea^est 

in the week.- Be sure to include all' meetings of that 'class If vou tP^rh 

ZTI iZrT. -pa„«.\„es..oV,.i:r jo.^Lra::r^ ^ 

19. If you do teach more than one class, check this box. □ (73) 

20. If you teach in more than one program, check this box. Q (79) 

21. When is compensatory reading instruction carried out? 

(Check all that apply.) kovj o^t; 

□ During regular school hours in time scheduled for regular 
reading instruction 

During regular school hours in time released -from other ^ 
class work 

O Before or after school or on weekends 
n During the summer 
n Other' (Specify) " 
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22. If compensatory, reading instruction is carried on in time (85-94) 
released from other class work, which of the following subject 
matter areas receive correspondingly reduced time? (Mark all 
that apply. ) ■ 

• □ Social Studies 

I I Science 

I I Mathematics 

I I Foreign Language 

I I Language Arts 

Physical Education 

□ Art _ . 

[J Music ' ■ , 

Seat work, study time, etc. 

□ Other (Specify) 



23. What is the average amount of formal instructionaJ. time per 

student in compensatory reading? . ' 

a. Minutes per instructional period: (95) 

1 □ 1-15 5 □ 51-60 

^"^^ 2 □ 16-30 6 □ 61-75 

3 □ 31-40 . 7 □ 76-90 ' . 

4D 41-50 '8 [J 91 or more 



b» -Number of instruction periods per week: 

1 □ One 3 □ Four or five 

2 Q Two or 4 □ More than five 

three 



(96) 
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24. Do. most pupils receive compensatory reading, instruction at the (97) 
. same time of day every instructional day? < - . 



es 



2n No 

\ ■ ■ ■ • ' - ■ 

a. a. If yes, when^s the instructional period? (98) 
I I Before school 

I I Morning only (before lunch) " , / 
I I Afternoon only (after lunch) 
I ] • Bo.th morning and afternoon 
I ] After school 

b. If no, when does instruction ususally take place? (99) 
I j Mostly in the morning 

Mostly in the afternoon =. 
I ! About equally divided between mornings and afternoons 



\ 
1 
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25, What additional /^(ersb^nel are available 
teaching of compensatc^ry reading? 


1 to you 


in your 




\ 

\ ■ 


Often 


Some- 
Times 


Rarely 


No f 
Aval ^ 


Reinedial reading teacher or 
supervisor 


n 

1 ! 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other professionals ^ 
(counselors , psychologists ,citc. 


) 


1 ! 


V n ■ 


1 I 


Paraprof essionals or teacher 
aides 


. □ 


□ '" ■ 




□ 


^ . 

Parent or- other volunteer 




□ . 


□ 




Student teacher 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


Media specialist 


□■ 


□ 


: □ 


□ 


Resource teacher 
(music, art , etc. ) 


■□ ■ 




□ 

■ \ 


□ 


Older student in school ^ 




□ ■ 


□ 




Other (Specify) 


□■ - 


□ 


■ □ \ 






V 
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During the school year, how many teachers bther than yourself \ 
have held your particular teaching assignment with your compen- 
satory reading class for at least two conser utive weeks' COUNT 
SUBSTITUTE TEACHERS AND REPL/.CEMENT TEACHERS 
STUDENT TEACHERS OR CLASSROOM AIDES. 



DO NOT COUNT 



(109) , 



I I None 

□ ■1 

□ 2 

□ 3 . 

More Lhan 3 



27, 



If your compensatory reading class, is organized into groups, 
indicate the frequency with which you organize these groups by 
each of the following criteria. - ■ 



(110-115) 







Some- 








^ Often 


Times 


Rarely 


Never 


Reading grade level ■ 


■ □ 


□ . 




□. 


Specific skill deficiencies 


:□ 


□ ■ 


■ □ 


□ 


Shared interests 


■ □, 


_ .□ 




□ 


Specific projects 


□ 


■ □ 


□ 




Other (Specify) 


n 


□ 


□ 





■n Check here if your compensatory reading class is not organized 
.- into groups. ~ 
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28. If your compensatory reading class . is organised into groups, (116) 
about how frequently does the composition of the group change? | 

■ □ Daily ^ ' 

□ Weekly 

I I Bi-weekly . 

□ Monthly ■ . . 
I ! Rarely, if ever 

i~] Other (Specify) [ ' 



29. How often do the following instructional grouT:3 operate (occur) (117-1 
in the course of your teaching of compensator^,- reading? 

Ail of Some- Rarely or 

the time Often Times Never 

Adult and child in pne-to-oiie 
relationship 

Adult and children in groups 
o.f between 2 and 10 

Adult and children in groups 
of between 11 and' 20 

Adult and children in groups 
■ of more than 20 (includes 
whole class instruction) 

Individual pupils working 
independently 

Pupil teams working 
independently 

Other (Specify) 



□ 


□ 


■ □ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 




. □ 


□ 


□ 


; □ 


□ 
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30. In a sentence or two, describe the outstanding features of your 
comDensatory reading program. 



31. I^ich one of the follox^^ing terms comes closest to describing. (124) 
your major °class room approach to the teaching of compensatory 

. reading? ' ' 

I I Linguistic-phonetic v 
I I Language experience 

Q Combination of language experience and linguistic 
or phonetic 

I i . Modified alphabet 

I I Other (Specify) ' - 

I I Don *t* know .. 

32. How long have yoii used this method? (125) 

I ^1 This is the first year 

I ] For one or tuo years ' ^ 

!~] - For three, four, or five years^ 

i i For six years or more . ^ 
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To what extent do you use each of the 
teaching compensatory reading in your 


following" approaches 
class ro om? 


to 


Not at 
All 


Minimally 


Somewhat 


Ex ten- 
sively 


Basal readers 


□ . 


□ : 


□ 


■ □ 


Programmed instruction 




□ 


□ ■ • 


□ •• 


A total phonics program 


□ 


1 — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 

LJ 


.□ 


A supplementary phonics 
program 


□ 


1 — 1 


1 1 


□ 


LiAHPllAPP PXTiP T"! pn PP 


n 
1 1 


□ 






A linguistic program 


1 — 1 

LJ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Non-standard orthography 
(example : i • t .a, ) 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


Words in color 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Individuali zed programs 




□ 




■ □ 


J) 

Technological devices such 
as "talking typewriter" or 
teaching machines 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Other (Specify and describe) 




□ 


■ □ 


□ 



2=5 j 
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Who selected the materials that you are currently using in 
your teaching of compensatory reading? 

.. j~j You, and you alone ' ' 

□ 

You/as a member of a team, or committee 

<^ 

LJ An individual who asked for your views; or a team or 
committee of which you were not a member but\on which 
yovir views were represented ^ 



An individual, team, 'or committee, operating without 
any input from you^^ 

Q Materials are dictated by state or local educational 
authority " ' . 

I I Oiher (Specify) ' 



How satisfied are .you with the materials you are currently using 
in your teaching of compensatory reading? 

. □ Totally satisfied 

□ Sat isfied in maj or; aspects ; dissatisfied in some minor 
ones 

Lukewarm; neither devoted nor opposed to the materials 

L] Dissatisfied in major aspects; satisfied only in some 
minor ones « 

i\ ■ o 

I [ • Totally dissatisfied ' ^ . 
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36, How frequently do you use the following materials in the course (139-148) 
of your compensatory reading instruction? 



Not Some- Rarely or 

Available Often Times Never Use 



Textbooks other than basal 
readers 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Books and printed materials 
other than textbooks 


□ 


□ 


□ 

\ — i 


•n 


Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals 


□ 


□ . 


■ ■□ 


□ 


Teacher— prepared materials 
(dittos, etc.) 


1 1 


S 

n 


n 


1 ! 


•Motion pictures and/or 
films trips 


□ " 


□ 




□ 


Slides and transparencies 






□ 


□ 


Tape recordings and tecords 


^ □ 


□ 


■ □ 


■ □ 


Video or television tapes 

1 


□ 


□ 




□ 


Games, puzzles, ,and toys 


□ 




□ \ 




Other (Specify) 


1 




□ 


• □ 
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How much time does a typical pupil in your compensatory reading 
class spend in each of the following .types of activities? 



(149^163) 



• 


A great 
deal 


Some 


Littl 
or non 


Improving motor abilities related 
. to reading 




□ • 


. □ 


Increasing attention span 






□ 


Developing visukl discrimination 




□ 


□ 


Matching letters or words 


□ 




□ 


i-»earning letter rorms 








Developing a sight vocabulary 
(whole word recognition) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Learning word raeanihgs 
(vocabulary) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Phonic and/or structural analysis 




□ 




Beini' read to 




□ 


□ 


Reading ^lo^jid 




□ 


□ 


Reading ^silently (independent 
silent reading) 


□ 


□ 




Creative writing 


□ 




□ 


Reading for enjoyment 


□ 




□ 


Enriching cultural backgraund 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (Specify) 


■ d 


□ 


□ 
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38, Uave you had any special training in the teaching of reading or ^ (164) 
in instructional techniques for disadvantaged pupils in connection 
with your current teaching assignment? 



1 □ / ^es 

/ • 

2 □' No 



If no, skip I to question 43. 

If yes, please answer questions 39-42, 

39, IVhat form d^d the special training take^? ( Check all that apply. ) (165-170) 

n Summer workshop or institute c? 
V □ College, course (whether or not for degree credit) ; 

Iter school or weekend workshop 
Re leased- time workshop / 

Individual instruction with supervised practice teaching 
I i Other (Specify) - 




40. /Which of the following areas were explored in the; course of the (171-177) 
special training you received? (Check all that apply. ) 

I I New Instructional techniques in reading 

I I Diagnosis of reading problems ^ 

I I Open classroom methods 

I I Individualized instruction ' 

I I Use of equipment and materials 

I I Techniques for cultural enrichment 

n Other (s) (Specify) . 
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41. Over what period of time did the special training extend? 

I [ One summer 

I [ One semester 

[~| One academic year 

I I One calendar year 

□ One summer and one academic year 

□ Other (Specify) . 



42. How long ago did you receive your- special training?' 

□ Training i-s still in progress 
^ Q Less than one year ago. 

More than one but less than two years ago 
I I More than two but less than three years ago 
I I Thtee or more yeats ago 



(178) 



(179) 
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For a typical pupil in your compensatory reading class, about X180-187) 
how much in-school time is devoted to each of' the following reading 
or reading-related activities? 



None 



Less than Betx^reen More than 1 
1 hour 1 and 4 hour a day 
per week hrs/wk (5+ hrs/wk) 



Basic reading instructional 
program 


□ 


□ 


Q 

* o 


□ 


Compensatory reading 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Instructional xyvn&v^m ^nnlv 

if compensatory reading 
program is" different from 
basic instructional program) 


-1 1 


1 — 1 
1 1 


1 — 1 
LJ 

/ 


1 i 

LJ 


Reading in content areas 
(scienjce, social studies, 

etc|)'-'. 


1 — 1 

□ 


Lj 


1 T 

□ 


□ 


• if- ■ 

Independent (self-selected), 
reading - 


□ 


,□ 




□ 


Library activities 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Enrichment activities 
(include trips, special 
assemblies, etc,) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other relevant activities 
(Specify) 




□ 




□ 
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Please indicate below what,. materials you use in your compensatory ' 
reading instruction, and to what extent you use them. 





Use as 


Supple- 


Use 


Don' 






mental or 


for 


use 




Series Title (Specify) 


major 


optional 


refer-- j 
etice 


at 




resource 


material 


all 




Scott 
Forsmann 


□ ' . 


□ 


□ 


n 


(188) 




.. . □ 


□ 


n 

1 — 1 


n 




Harper 

KOW 


□ ■ 


n. 


□ 


□■ 






□ 


□ 


□ 


n 




Macmillan 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 








□ 


n 

1 ! 


n 




American 

i500iC Co, 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






□ 




□ 

i 1 


n 




Ginn & Co, 


O 




□ 


□ 






,,□ ■ 


□ 


I ..J 


■ n 




Houghton- 
Mirrlin 




□ 


□ 


□ 


(198) 




□ 


□ 


□ 

'- II .J 


n 




Lippin- 
co tt 




□ 




□ 






■□ 


□ 


□ 

—J 


n 




Allyn & • ■ 
Bacon 


-•□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 










□ 


n 

1 1 




Holt, 
Rinehart 






□ 


□ 




Winston 


□ . \ . 


□ 

0 


□ 


n 

1 1 




SRA 

- 




□ 


□ 


n 






□ ; 


□ 


□ 

1 ■■■■ 






Harcourt 
Brace & 


□ \ 


□ 


□ 


n 

I 1 


(208) 


World 


■ n \ 


□ ^ 


□ 


□ 




Open Court 


□ \ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




ITA 


□ 


□ 




□ 




Merrill Linguistics 




□■ ■ 




□ 


(212) 
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List all additional important 
materials used, including 
hardware 





^ 1 ITM^ 1 0«— 
O U J. C 




Use as. 


mental or 


for 


ma J 0 r 


up L J. una J. 


ref er*~ 


resource - 


' material 


ence 


■□ 


. □ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

0 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


■ □ 



Use back of booklet to list 
additional materials 



45. Do you create any of the materials you use in teaching 
compensatory reading? 

1 □ Yes ■ ' ' ' 

2 □ No , ■ 

a. If yes, which of the following types of materials do you 
create? (Check all that apply. ) 

I I Worksheets 

1 I Printed stories , ^poems , or essays 

I I Transparencies for overhead projector 

Filmstrips 

□ Slides 

I I Motion pictures 

M Charts 

rn Tapes . 

I I Other (Specify) ■ -^-^ . • 
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46. 



How would you rate each of the following activities .in terms of 
•importance to you as goals in /our current teaching of compensatory 
reading? « . 



Major Secondary 



Improving motor abilities related to 
reading ! . . 

Increasing attention span 

Developing auditory discrimination 

Developing visual discrimination ^ 

Matching letters or words 

Learning letter forms 

Developing a sight vocabulary (whole 
word recognition) 

Learning word meanings (vocabulary) 
Phonic and/or structural analysis 
Developing skill in using context clues 
Practicing syllabification skills 
Practicing punctuation and^ paragraph skills j~j 
Developing coir.prehension skills 
Improving coTnprehension rate 
Developing listening skills 

c 

Reading aloud 

Reading silently '(independent silent 
"reading) . . 

Developing study skills 

Developing library skills - 

Improvlr.g verbal communication 

Creative writing 

Reading for enjoyment 

Enrichinr; cultural background 

Improvi-;i;d; self-image 

Improving attitudes toward reading 

Other (Specify) 



. goal 


goal 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 


I — i 

□ 


r — 1 

.1—1 


1 — 1 

□ 




1 — 1 

□ 




— 1 




i P 

U 


1 — 1 


I— i' 


□ 




□ ■ 




□ ^ 




1 — 1 

□ 




1 1 

□ 


1 1 


1 — i 

u 


1 i 

□ 


l_J 


1 1 

□ 


1 — 1 

t_l 


1 1 

□ 


■ LJ 


1 i 

,.P 


1 1 


» 1 

□ 


□ 


n 






□ 


□■ 


□ 


□" 


□ ■ 








□ 


- □. 


□ 


■ □. 







Of. little or 
no iiiiportance 
as a goal 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



(228) 



(238) 



(248) 



(253) 
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47. About how often* does eacti pupil in your compensatory reading (254) 
•class have the opportunity to read aloud to the class? 

^ I I At least once a day 
I 1 Several times a week, but not daily 
I I About once a week 

□ 

Less than once a week, but regularly 
I I Seldom, or never on a regular basis 



48. About how often does each pupil in your compensatory reading (255) 
class have' the opportunity to read aloud to you (or to another 
adult?) 

I I At least once a day 

Several times a week, but not daily 
1^ I About once a week a 
r~l ""Less than once a week, but regula^-ly ' 

□ 

Seldom, or never on a regular basis 
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45- How successful would you consider your teaching of compensatory (256-260) 
reading.-to-be-:wirth-r^spect--to-eaca-of the following criteria?- 



P »H :3 iH CO to iH 

cu 4-1 (U CO , CO 3 

4JC0 4-»(U t^Q) cd 

>»w tfl^co Ida r^u cj 

M(U Ma ,HU ,H 

W)a -oy TJco 4JC0 oj^ 

ffiw- Sen h5 .2;^. 

Enhancing pre-reading D D D [Zl Pi 

or reading skills 

0 

Enhancing measured Q Q D ' D n 

reading achievement 

Improving attitudes Q , Q Q pi TT] 

toward reading * 

•Improving students ' tH [j | | CU ' H 

self-images 

•0 ■ 

Remediating cultural fj Q] (HI [Z] Fl 

deprivation 
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FOR ETS 
USE ONLY 



(1-6) 



C.R.P.T. 



CLASS AND PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS -QUESTIONNAIRE; 
NON-COMPENSATORY PROGRAMS 



This questionnaire is designed to elicit information about your- v 
reading instruction and the group (s) to whicTi you' provide such 
instruction. Because reading instruction and instructional groups 
are so variable, some definitions are given below. Please keep the 
detlnitions in mind as you answer the questions, and refer to them 
as often as you need to. 

1 

In many instances, the questionnaire asks for information about 
classes.- For purposes of this study, a class is any instructional 
group that^is exposed to a common set of materials, personnel and/or 
services, however large and extensive that set might be, and that can 
?r?nn L^^^'^^!n ^^Sroup in terms of its general characteristics. 
IF YOU ARE A MEMBER OF A TEAM THAT TOGETHER INSTRUCTS SUCH A GROUP 
PLEASE COMPLETE THIS QUESTIONNAIRE TOGETHER- WITH THE OTHER MEMBER (S) 
OF THE TEAM. lui-i^vo^ 

I. CLASS CHARACTERISTICS 

1. If you are a classroom' teacher, answer questions 2-4.' If you are (7) 
- not a classroom teacher, check your title below and skip to 
question 4. 

Reading teacher 
I I Other specialist teacher 
I I CoT'.nselor 
n Teacher Aide 

n Other (Specify) 
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2.^ How many pupils are in your class? (Give actual number.) (8-10) 



a. How many are boys? ' ' (11-12) 

How maiiy are girls? (13-14) 

3. How do the pupils in your class receive their reading 
• instruction? « 

LJ All of the pupils in my class receive all of their reading (15) 
instruction from me, . 

Q All of the pupils in my class receive all of their reading (16) 
instruction from another teacher. 

□ Some of the pupils in my class receive their reading (17) 
instruction from me and some receive it from another teacher. 

H] All of the pupils, in my class receive their basic reading 
reading instruction from me but selected pupils receive 
additional reading instruction 

j I from me 

from another teacher' 
Q some from me and some from another teacher 



(18) 



The following questions refer ONLY to those pupils who receive their 
reading instruction from you. If all of the pupils in your class receive 
reading instruction from you, answer the questions in terms of the total 
class. If only some of the pupils receive reading instruction from you. 
answer the questions in terms of those pupils only. ' ' 
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4. How many pupils receive reading insLritction from you? 
.(Gi.ve .-actual number.) . . 



(19-21) 



a- How many are boys? 
^b. How many are girls? 



5. l^at is the age of the oldest child in your reading class? 







1 






Years /Months 


What is the age of 


the 











Years /Months 



(22-23) 
(24-25) 



(26-29) 



(30-33) 



6. 



About what percentage of the pupils in your reading class have 
received compensatory reading instruction prior to this year? 



I I None 

□ 1-25% 

□ 26-50% 

□ 51-75% 

□ 76-100% 

I I Don't know 



(34). 
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About what percentage of the pupils in your reading class 
attended some form of preschool?^ '(Include Headstart, day 
care, or nursery school. DO NOT INCLUDE PUBLIC SCHOOL'^ 
KINDERGARTEN.) - 



(35) 



I I None 

□ 1-25% . 

□ 26-50% 

□ 51-75% 
Q 76-100% 

I I Don't know 



About what percent of the pupils in your reading class are 
members of the following racial or national origin groups? 
(Mark one box onr each lettered row.) 



(36-41) 







None 


l<^10% 


11-50% 


51-90% 


91-] 


(a) 


. Caucasian or White 


□ 


• □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(b) 


Negro or 'Black 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(c) 


Spanish surnamed 


□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


(d) 


Oriental 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e) 


American Indian 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Cf) 


Other (Specify) 


















□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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9. Estimate the percentage of the pupils in your reading class (49) 
who are from homes in. which the. dominant language -is not English. 



I I None 

□ 1-25% 

0 26-50% 
Q 51-75% 
{□ 76-100% 

1 I Don't know 



10. Among the homes where the dominant language is not English, what (43-48) 
language (s) is (are) spoken? (Mark all that ap ply. ^ ^ 

I I American Indian 

I I Chinese 



'..ipanese 
QJ :vr>anish-Portuguese 

> J Other (Specify) 
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Sstimate the percentage of pupils in your reading class who 
have persistent problems in each of the following areas, 
ona box in each lettered row « ) 





None 


.1-10% 


11-50% 51-90% 

j 


91-100% 


Don' 
Know 


(a) Speech 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


(b) Vis ion 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


Kec-ir^ng 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□- 


(d) Frequent . 
illness 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(e) Mental 

retardation 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(f) Emotional 
problems 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(g) Family 

instability 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


(h) Other (Specify) 




□ 


□ 


□ 
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Estimate the percentage of pupils in your reading class wh/se 
family incomes are derived from each of the following occupational 
categories. (Mark one box in each Ipi-i-p-tp^ x^x., n ^ ; 



(57-62) 



(a) Unskilled or 
service workers 

(b) Skilled worker? or 
farm owners ' 

(c) White collar workers 
(clerks, salespeople, 
etc.) t 

(d) Business owners or 
managers 

(e) Professionals (doctors, 
lawyers, etc.) 

(f) Unemployed 

(g) Don't know 



None 


i-io% 


11-50% 


51-90% 


91-11)0% 


^ □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 

/ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ - 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


/□ 


n 


□ . 


□ 


□ 




/ 

□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ < 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ (63) 


rate in your 
is absent on 


reading class? 
any given day?) 


(About (64) 



□ ' .0-10% 
^/Q 11-20% 

□ 21-30% 

□ ' 31-40% / 

□ 41-50%/. 

I i More than. 50% 
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14. . 'vThich of the following would you judge to be the major cause fes 70^ 

of absenteeism among your pupils? (Mark jres. or no for each cause.)- ' 



1 


2 




Yes 


No 




□ 


□ 


Illness of pupil 


□ 


□- 


Illness. of other family member(s) 


□ 


□ 


Lack of parental concern 


□ 


□ 


Need for pupil to perform other duties 


□ 


□ 


Suspension or expulsion 


□ 




Other (Specify) 



15. Estimate the percentage of your pupils whose families have moved " fyx) 
into this school attendance area before the end of the school year. 



□ 


None 


□ 


1-25% 


-□ 


26-50% 


□ 


51-75% 


□ 


76-100% 


□ 


Can't estimate 



16. Estimate the percentage of your pupils who have moved out of the (72) 
school attendance area this year. 



□ 


None 


□ 


1-25% 


□ 


26-50% 


□ 


. 51-75% 


□ 


76-100% 


□ 


Can't estimate 
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Questions 17 and 18 ask your opinions about the pupils you teach 
Please answer the questio^is as candidly as you are able; there are 
no right ' answers to these questions. 

17. How far do. you expect the average pupil in your reading class 

would be able to go in school if he were given the opportunity? 
(Mark only one box.) . " 

t 

Eighth grade, or lower 
Ninth, tenth, or eleventh grade" 
n High school graduate 

□ Junior college, business school, or some other post-secondary 
course, but not a four year college 

□ 

Four year college or beyond 
i~l Other (Specify) 



18. How far do you expect the average pupil in your reading class 
^^11 actually go in school? (Mark only one box.) 

I 1 Eighth grade, or 'lower 

□ 

Ninth, tenth, or eleventh grade 
I I High school graduate 

nU Junior college, business school, or some other' post-secondary 
course, bat not a four year college 

I I Four year college or beyond 

□ Other (Specify) 



(73) 



(74) 
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II. PROGRAM CHARACTERISTICS 



The following questions refer to your reading instruction. If you 
are a classroom teacher, and all of the pupils in your class receive 
reading instruction from you, answer the questions an terms of the 
.total class. If only some of the pupils receive reading instruction . 
from you, answer the questions 'in terms of those i>upils only, and in^- 
terms of that part of the instructional prdgram that is directed to them. 

19. What /is the average amount of formal instructional time per 
student in reading? 

\ 

\ 

a. Minutes per instructional period: . . . \ (75) 





1-15 




51- 


-60 




16-30 




61- 


-75 




31-40 




76- 


-90 




41-50 - 


sD 


91 


or 



Number of instruction periods per week: \ (yg) 

1 □ One 3 □ Four or five. 

2 n Two or 4 [n More than five 

three 



20. Do most pupils receive reading instruction at the ^same time of (77) 
day every instructional day? 

: 1 D Yes 
2 □ No 
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a. If yes, when is the instructional period? 

I I Before. school 
□ Morning only (before lunch) 
Afternoon only (after lunch) 

0 Both mornings and afternoons 

1 I After school 

o 

b. If no, when does instruction usually take place? 

□ 

Mostly in the morning 
O Mostly in the afternoon 

Q .About equally divided between mornings and 
' afternoons 

21. What additional personnel are available to you in your 
teaching of reading? •. 



(78) 



(79) 



(80-88) 





Often 


Some- 
Times 


Rarely 


Not 
Available 


Remedial reading teacher or 
supervisor 

7 


□ 


□ ■ 




□ 


Other professionals 
.(counselors, psychologists, etc. 


□ 

) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Paraprofessionals} or teacher 
aides 


□ 


□ 


□ - 


□ 


Parent or other volunteer 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Student teacher 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ^ 


Media specialist 


□ ■ 


□ ■ 


□ , 


□ 


Resource teacher 
(music, art, etc,) 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Older student in school 




□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (Specify) 


□ 


□ 







ERIC. 
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22. 



During the school year, how many teachers oth'er than your- ' 
self have held your particular teaching assignment with your 

s?TTTT?i rlTrLic^^-^ ^^^^^ two, consecutive wppIc.? COUNT SUB- 
STITUTE TEACHERS AND REPLACEMENT TEACHERS. DO NOT COUNT 
STUDENT TEACHERS OR CLASSROOM AIDES. ^ 



(89) 



|~~) None 

□ 1 

□ 2 

□ 3 ^ ■ 

I I More than 3 



23. 



If your reading dais is organized into groups, indicate the. 
frequency, witb which you organize these groups by each of the 
following criteria. 



(90-94) 







Some-- 








Often 


Times 


Rarely 


Nearer 


Reading grade level 




□ 


□ 


• □ 


Specific skill deficiencies . 




□ 


□ 




Shared interests c /■ 

/ 


■ □ 


□ 


□ • 


□ 


Specific projects 






□ 


□ 


Other (Specify) 











□ 



□ 



□ 



□ Check here if your reading class is not organized into groups . 



ERIC 
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24. 



If your reading class is organized into groups, abouvt h^w 
frequenjtly does the composition of the group change? ' 



(95), 



□ 


Daily 


\ 
\ 




Weekly 




□ 


Bi-weekly 




□ 


Monthly 


o 


□ 


Rarely, if ever 




□ 


Other (Specify) 


0 ■ 



25. How often do the following instructioaal noups operate (occur) 
in the course of^ your teaching of readii.g? " 



(96-102) 



Adult and child in one-torone 
relationship 

Adult and children in groups 
of between 2 and 10-? 

Adult and children in groups" 
of between 11 and 20 

Adult ^nd children in groups 
of^iinore than 20 (includes 
whole class instruction) 

Individual pupils working' 
independently 

Pupil teams working 
independently 

Other (Specify) 



All of • 
the '■ time . 

a 

□ 

■ □ 

o' 



Often 

□ 

■ □ 

□ ' 
□ 

□ 



Some- 
Times 

□ 
□ 

□• 



^rely or 
Never 

□ 
□ 

□ 
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In a ^sentence or two, describe the outstanding features ofi your 
reading program. . . \ , 



Ifliich one of the followiD^^ te^rms comes closest to , describing 
your major classroom approach to the teaching of reading? ' 

I I Linguistic-phonetic 

n Language experience 

Combin^ion of language experience and linguistic or' 
phonetic 

I I Modified alphabet 

. □ Other (Specify) ' 

I I Don't know 

How long have you used this method? 
I I This Is _ Che first year 
I I For one or two years 

For three, four, or five years* 
I I For. six years or more ' . • 
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. To what- extent do you use each of the following approaches (105-115) 
to teaching reading in your classroom? 





Not* a t* 

Ali . 


Minimally Somewhat 


Exten- 
sively 


Basal readers 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


£^ 1. ugiTcunniea msurucLion 


1 — 1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


A total phonics program 


r-i 

L_j 




□ 




A supplementary phonics 
program^ 


n 
1 1 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 

LJ 


Language experience 


□ 


□ 


n. - 


□ 


A linguistic program 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Non-standard orthography 
(example: i, t,a, ) • 


□ 






■ □ 


Words in color 


□ 


□ 


■ □ . 




Individualized programs 


□ 


□ 


□ • 


□ 


Technological, devices such 
as **talking typewriter" or 
teaching machines 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


Other (Specify and describe) 






□ 


□ 
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30, Who selected the materials that you are currently using in . (116) 

your teaching of reading? 

I I You, and you alone 

□ 

You, as a, member of a team or committee 

Q An individual who asked for your views; or a team or 
committee of which you were not a member but on which 
your views were represented 

An\ individual , team, or committee, operating without 
any input from you . 

Q Materials are dictated by state or local educational 
authority 

- □ Other (Specify) 



31, How satisfied are you with the materials you are currently tisirig (117) 
in your teaching of reading? 

[J Totally satisfied 

Satisfied in major aspects; dissatisfied in some minor 

ones I 
^ ■ 

Lukewarm; neither, devoted nor opposed to the materials 

Dissatisfied in major aspects; satisfied only In some 
minor ones . ' 

P] Totally dissatisfied 
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How frequently do you use the following materials in the niR-loy^ 
course of your reading instruction? .118-127) 



' Some- Rarely or 

Available Often Times Never Use 



Te:-:tbooks other than basal 
readers 

Books and printed materials 
dther than textbooks 

Newspapers, magazines, and 
other periodicals 

Teacher-prepared materials 
(dittos,, etcO 

Motion pictures ,.and/or 
films trips 

Slides and transparencies 
Tape recordings and records 
Video or television tapes 
Games, puzzles, and toys 
pth,er (Specify) 

\ 



□ 

1 1 




n 


Li 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 — 1 


I — 1 

□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




- □ 


□ 


□ ■ 


□ 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




a 


□ 




■ □ 


□ 


□ 
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How much time does' a typical pupil in your reading class spend 
in each of the following types. of activities? 



Improving motor abilities related 
to reading 

Increasing attention 

^ Developing visual discr^^v. 'v -ition 

.'tc.hing letters or word*" 

Lec.ra:' .ig letter forms 

Develop:: ;.g a sight vocabulary 
(whola vord recogn.ition) 

LearT'ixng wc rd meanings 
(vocabulary) 

Phonic and/or structural analysis 
Being read to. 
Reading aloud 

Reading silently (independent 
silent reading) 

Creative writing 

Reading for enjoyment 

Enriching cultural background 

Other (Specify)' ^ 





(S ome 


V Little 
*\or none 


. □' 


□ 


■ □ 


o 






□ 


□ . 




□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 








□ 


□ 


□ ' 


□ • 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




□ 




□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


a 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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Have you had any special training in the teaching of reading (143) 
or in instructional techniques for disadvantaged pupils in 
connection with your current teaching assignment? " 

. 1 □ Yes 

• 2 □ No ■ • 

If noi skip to question 39 . - 

If yes, please answer quertions 35-38. 

What form did the special training take? (Check all that apply .") (144-149) 
□ 

Summer workshop or institute 
n College course (whether or not for degree credit) 
□ After school or weekend workshop 

Released-time workshop 
Hj Individual instruction with supervised practice teaching 
Q Other (Specify) • 



I-/hic> of tb- following areas uere explored in the coarse of the 
special training you received? (Qieck all thafc' apply .) . 

□ 

New instructional techniques in reading 

□ Dic^nosis of reading problems 
l~! Open classroom methods 

□ Individualized instruction 

[ I Usi^,- of equipment and material^: 

□ Techniques for cultural enrichment 

^ ■ ' 

□ Ocher(s) (Specify) . 



(150-156) 



2 8 I 



37, 



Over what /period of time did the special training extend? 

1 — I • 
I I One summer 

[ I One semester 

One academic year 

[ I Qne calendar year 

□ 

One summer and one academic year 
n Other (Specify) - 



(157) 



38. How long ago did you receive your special training? 

Training is still in progress ^ 
[ ) Less than one year ago 

More than one but less than two years ago 

□ 

More than two but less than three years ago 
l~| Three or more years ago 



(158) 



V. • 
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39, How would you rate each nf t-h^ c^n 

imDortanr«\ ? following activities in terms of 

importance to you as goal,, in your current teaching of reading? 

Of little or 
Major Secondary no importance 

as a goal 



Improving motor abilities related to 
reading ' . 

Increasing attention span 
Developing auditory discrimination 
Developing visual discrimination 
Matching letters or wo^ds 
Learning letter forms 

Developing a sight vocabulary (whole 
-word recognition) 

Learning word meanings (vocabulary) 
Phonic and/or structural analysis 
Developing skill in using context clues 
Practicing syllabification skills 



\ 



Developing comprehension skills 
Improving comprehension rate 
Developing listening skills 
Reading aloud 

Readirig silently (independent silent 
reaamg) 

Developing study skills 
Developing library skills 
Improving verbal communication 
Creative wri^ting 
Reading for enjoyment 
Enriching cultural background 
Improving self-image 

Improving attitudes toward reading , 
Other (Specify) 



goal 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

n 

□ 
□ 



Practicing punctuation and paragraph skills Q 



□ 

n 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 



goal 

/ 

□ 

. □ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ . 
□ 
□ 

□ ■ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
a 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ ■ 



(159) 



(169) 



(179) 



(184) 



O ■ 
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40. For a typical pupil in your reading class, about how much (185-192) 
in-school time is devoted to each of the following reading 
or reading-related activities? 



Basic reading inst*-rnr ^^ nnrai 
program 


None 


Less than 
1 hour 
per week 


. Between 
1 and 4 
hrs/wk 


More than 1 
hour a . day 
(5+ hrs/wk) 


1 — 1 
LJ 


I' — 1 
LJ 


1 — 1 


□ ■ 


Compensatory reading 


□ 


□ . 


□ 


□ 


Instructional program (only 
if compensatorv rpaHina 
program is different from 
basic instructional program) 




□ 


□ 


□ ■ 


Reading in content areas 
(science, social studies, etc. 


□ 

) 


■ □ 


□ 


.□ 


Independent (self-selected) 
reading 


□ 


□ 


□ 




Library activities 


□ 


□ ■ 


■ □ 


□ 


Enrichment activities 
(include trips, special 
assemblies , etc. ) 


□ 


□ 






Other relevant activities 
(Specify) 




□ 


□ 


□ 
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Please indicate below what materials you use in your readino 
instruction, and to what extent you use them. ^ 



Supple- 
Use as mental or 
c . ^ • " major optional 

Series Titles (Specify) resource material 



Scott _ 
' Forsmann 



Harper 
Row 



Macmillan* 



American 
Book ,Co. 



Ginn & Co, 



Houghton- 
Mifflin 



Lippin- 
cott 



Allyn & 
Bacon 



Holt, 

Rinehart 

Winston 



SKA 



Harcourt 
Brace & 
•World 



ERIC 



Open Court; 
ITA 

Merrill Linguistics 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 

□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 

D 
□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
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Use 
for 
refer- 
ence 

□ 
□ 
. □ 
□ 
□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ = 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ . 

□ . 



Don't 

use 

at 



all 

□ 
□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
. □ 
■ □ 

□ ■ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 

□ ■ 



(193) 



(203) . 



(213)' 



(217) 
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List all additional important 
materials used, including 
hardware 



Use as 
ma jco r 
resource 


Suppler- 
mental or 
optional 
material 


Use 
for 
refer- 
ence 


□ 


1 — 1 


f— 1 


□ 




□ 


□- 


. □ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 





(218-222) 



Is e back of booklet to list 
alditional materials 



42. Do you^ create any of the .ateri: Is you use in teaching reaaing? 

1 □ Yes 

2 □ No • 



(223) 



a. 



Worksheets 

□ Printed stories, poems, or essays 
Transparencies for overhead projector 

Q] Filins trips 
Q Slides. 

□ Mot ion pictures 

□ Charts 

□ Tapes 

Other (Specify) 



(224-232) 
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43. - About how often does each pupil in your reading class have the 

opportunity to read aloud to the class? 

U At least once a day 

Several times a week, but libt dail-^ 
About once a week 

Less than^once a week, but regularly 
Seldom, or never on a regular basis 

44. About how often does each pupil in your reading class have the (234) 
opportunity to read aloud to you (or to anc^ther adult)? 

1 ... V* 

I I At least once a day " . 

Several times a week, but not daily 

About once a week 
□ Less than once a week, but regularly 

Seldom, or never on a^ regular basis 
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(235-239) 



Enhancing pre-reading 
or reading skills ' 

Enhancing measured 
reading achievement 

Improving attitudes 
toward reading 

Improving students* 
self images 

Remediatin^^cultural 
deprivation"" 



3 

CO 

>i CO 
tH 0) 
X u 

tilj o 

m CO 



□ 

■□ 
□ 



0) t4«4 



• 3 
CO 



4J 

M 

CU 

o 



CO 
CO 
CU 

u 
a 



□ 

■i 

□ 

□ 
□• 

rf 



(U 
f4J 
CO 

)^ 

(U 

o 



□ 
□ 
□ 

□ . 



3 

CO 
CO 

(U 

tH a 
tH o 

CO :3 

• 4J CO 

o c 



□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



o 

iH 
4J CU 
O (X 
^ < 



□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 



I 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE Z 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
GRADE 2. TEST IS MAT -WORD KNOWLEDGE 



ERIC 




-X NCR SEPARATE 

V V CR COMBINED 

5 0 NCR COMBINED 

E - NCR SCHOOL 



COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PL-OT^OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 

TEST IS MAT WORD KNOWLEDGE 



GRADE 



/ 



35- 



-I — I — I 1 L 



30- 



25- 



J L. 




X^0< >^'|'^)? ^ 



X 



X / X 



X X 



20- 



5-1 



0- 



5- 



X 



X 



\ 



. ' ' T"" ' "V I ' — ' ' ' I — ' — I— 1 — r— i — r-^i — I — I— J— 1 — I — ^r— 1 — i—r 

0 5 \|0 15 20 25 30 

\ PRE TEST 



"1 — I — r 



35 



-f h\ OR SEPARATE 

X ^X NCR SEPARATE 

V V CR COMBINED 

^ 0 NCR COMBINED 

□ □ NCR SCHOOL 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
GRADE Z. TEST IS MAT WORD KNOWLEDGE 

/ 

■ ■ ■ / 



35. 



-1 1 L_l 1 I I I I I I I 1_ 




30- 



25- 



20- 



r 



5- 



V V «V 



/ 



Asi ■ V 
V V 

/ V 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



. V . / • 

V ■ / 

V v / 



5- 



T — I — I — T — I — I — I — r 
5 



"I I I r-'T I I I I r— 1 — I — I — I — I — I — I — r — i — i — i — | — i — i — i — r 
1 0 l'5 20 25 30 35 

. / PRE TEST 



-1^ + CR SEPARATE 

X NCR SEPARATE 

■V CR COMBINED 

' 0 0 NCR COMBINED 

□ □ NCR SCHOOL 
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^, ^COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
^^^Jr^S'^^'^f^^ POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
^^ffOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
GRADE 2. TEST IS MAT WORD KNOWLEDGE 



35- 



-J — I — I — I 1 I I ■ 



-J-^-i L^-l — L— 1 1 1 1 1 I ' ■ ^ I ^ i ■, 

0 0 



30- 



25- 



/ 



,0 0 

0 0 



20- 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



5- 



/ 



/ 



/ 



/ 



5- 



T— I — I — I — I — r 
5 



T ' ' I ' I I I — I — I — 1 — I — I — I — 1 — I — 
0 15 20 25 

PRE TEST 



T — I — I — I — I — i — r 
30 35 



H H- CR SEPARATE 

— -X NCR SEPARATE 

V ^ CR COMBINED 

—0 NCR COMBINED 
NCR SCHOOL 
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PI n?°M?^^I^Tv^f^Y READING - PHASE 2 
'^-°Jng^xE?^r.Y? £°ST GLASS LEVEL MEANS 

nofS? I*^E^DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS. 

GRADE 2. TEST IS MAT WORD KNOWLEDGE 



35- 



-I — I — I I I I I ■ I I I I I 



30- 



25- 



20- 



I I I ■ I ■ 



□ / 
/ 

/ □ 




5- 



I 0- 



5- 



, ' ' ' I ' ' ' ' I ' I ' I I I ' ' ' I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 
O 5 10 15 20 25 ' 



PRE TEST 



30 



H f- CR SEPARATE 

X--— X NCR SEPARATE 

V— — V CR COMBINED 

0 NCR COMBINED 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
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PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
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^COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE. DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
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PL-OT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
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GRADE 4, TEST IS COOP 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR .THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
GRADE 4. TEST IS COOP 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
GRADE 4, TEST IS COOP 
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^.COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
'^^^Jv^S'^^Pg^^VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
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o. READING - PHASE 2 

'^'-°Jn2'^TE?^nYi,-PS^T CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
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COMPENSATORY READING -PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS .LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
GRADE 6. TEST IS ATTITUDE 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
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'FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
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^COMPENSATORY READING - -PHASE 2 
^^'^^.^2^^P:2E POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
rvQ^Si THE DIFFERENT OR/NCR GROUPS 
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^COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
f'OR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
GRADE 2. TEST IS . MAT SENTENCES 
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•COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
^'••^JoS'^^P.^^r.VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS - 
GRADE 2. TEST IS COOP 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS' 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
. GRADE 2. TEST IS ATTITUDE 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
^FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
GRADE 4/ TEST IS MAT WORD KNOWLEDGE 
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COMPENSATORY READING - PHASE 2 
PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
FOR THE DIFFERENT CR/NCR GROUPS 
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PLOT OF F-RE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
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PLOT OF PRE VS POST CLASS LEVEL MEANS 
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■ • APPENDIX C ' 
Sttpplementary Analyses 

Analysis of difference scores . ^ The results described in the 
"Outcome differences among various compensatory and non-compensatory 
student groups" section were based on curvilinear analyses of covari- . 
ance, with posttest score as the dependent variable, and pretest 
score and pretest score squared as the covariates. In a quasi- 
experimental design such' as that of the present study, where students 
are not raa4omly assigned to educational treatments, the weaknesses 
of standard covariance analysis are well kriowii. In particular, such 
an analysis is limited in its ability to control adequately for pre- 
existing differences by the impossibility of specifying and collect- 
ing 'data for all the variables which ma^r effect educational outcomes. 
Thar^efore, the analysis strategy of this study was to employ a 
variety of analytical techniques. The analysis of variance of differ- 
ence scores (posttest minus pretest) is one of these techniques. It 
also has limitations in the' situation where subjects are not- randomly 
assigned to treatments, where the regression effect is of particular 
concern. For the reasons given on page 133 of this report, the' 
authors feel that the standard covariance analyses are on the whole, 
clearly more appropriate for the data of this study than are the un- 
conditional analyses presented in this Appendix. Therefore, the con- 
ditional analyses are presented in the body of the report and the 
unconditional analyses are presented here. 

Table A shows the results of difference score analyses of the 
same CR/NCR comparisons presented in the previous section on standard 
covariance analysis. 

Inspection of ■ Table ;A shows that,/ for many ..reading achieve- - 
ment measures ,i especiariys.-at ' the; second grade' level , compensatory 
reading students show a statistically significant greater gain 
than do the non-compensatory comparison groups. In addition, 
compensatory students in classes combined with non-compensatory 

students show greater gains for most achievemient measures than do 

1 

compensatory students in classes by themsel^^es. These findings 
are in many instances contradictory to the previously described 
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curvilinear" analyses of covariance, where several significant 
differences in reading achievement "gain" favored the NCR groups. 
The. two analytical approaches did, however, produce one statis- . 
tically significant result in common: 

CR combined > CR separate at grade 2 for MAT Sentences 

In assessing the meaning of the somewhat contradictory results 
produced by the curvilinear covariance analyses and the analyses of 
variance of difference scores, the reader should keep in mind that 
the.former is a conditional analysis while this latter is an uncon- 
ditional on^. That is, the covariance analysis takes into account 
the initial achievement level of each class, while the analysis of 
difference scores ignores initial starting levels and simply compares - 
the posttest /pretest differences between comparison groups. The 
authors feel that the curvilinear analyses of covariance presented 
in the "Results" section of this repont are the more appropriate of 
the two analytical approaches for the data of this study. 

Difference score analysis of reading achievement and attitude 
gain among clusters . Curvilinear analyses of covariance were per- 
formed to determine whether there was differential effectiveness 
among clusters.' These analyses are described in the "Analysis ^of in- 
dividual cluster effectiveness" section of this report. As was the 
case for the CR/NCR group comparisons, an - alternati^ve set of analyses 
was' performed defining "gain" simply as "posttest minus pretest." 
Analyses, of variance of these difference scores were then performed on 
the same set of comparisons among clusters described in the "Analysis 
of individual cluster effectiveness" section of this report. 

Of all achievement and attitude dependent variables tested, at 
all grade levels, only one (MAT Wor'd Knowledge at the sixth grade 
level) showed a significant difference among clusters (F [1,163 D.-F.^^ 
= 2.1; p = .03; proportion of variance. explained by the comparison = 
.11). Tests of significance per fotmed on the individual components of 
the overall among clusters comparison revealed that the primary con- 
tributing factor to this difference was the superiofTty in Word Knowledg 
achievement gain of 'Cluster-- 3A. This cluster is characterized by a con- 
centration on the basic, techniques of reading instruction. 
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Treatment-effect correlations . The analyses of difference 
scores described in the preceding section were unconditional analyses; 
that is, ,no adjustment of posttest scores for pretest differences 
was made. The results w6re not conditional. upon the initial status 
of the groups being compared. " Treatment-effect correlational analysis 
is similar to the analysis of difference scores' in that it also is an 
unconditional analysis. Thus, it would be expected that the two 
analytical approaches would yield similar results. A subset of the 
comparisons analyzed via analysis of variance of difference scores 
was selected to be analyzed via treatment-effect correlations. Table 
B shows these results. 

In situations where the group with lower scores on the pretest 
receives the treatment coded **1" and the initially higher scoring 
group receives the treatment coded "0" (see the first footnote of 
Table A for the coding procedure followed) , a negative point-biserial 
correlation between treatment and pretest will be obtained. If the 
treatment is effective in reducing the between group variance relative 
t.o the within group yariance, then the correlation between treatment 
and posttest would be expected to be closer to. zero than the treatment- 
pretest correlation. In general, -airi increase in the treatment- test 
correlation from pretest to posttest is interpreted as evidence for. 
the superiority of the program coded "1," whereas a decrease in the 
treatment-test correlation suggests the superiority of the program 
coded "0." . 

Inspection of Table B shows consistently negative-pretest cor- 
relations for all reading achievement subtests at all grade levels. 
This shows that the various CR groups (coded "1") were lower in 
achievement on pretest than were the NCR groups, a finding corroborated 
by the analyses of variance reported in the "Preexisting Reading 
Achievement Differences" section of this report. Pretest correlations 
for Attitude Toward Reading were slightly negative in grade 2 (indi- 
cating.>CR < NCR), \>ut positive in grades 4 and 6 (indicating', CR > NCR) .■ 
Theseil^results confirm those reported in the section on "Preexisting 
Differences in Attitude Toward Reading." The pattern of posttest^ 
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correlations closer tO; zero than their .pretest counterparts (indicating 
CR > NCR gain) is strongest in grade. 2, with differences between pre- 
test and posttest correlations, being .much smaller in grades 4 and 6, 
The results in general^^re consistent with those emerging from the 
analysis^of difference scores, reported in a. previous section of this 
Appendix. In some cases, the correspondence is remarkable. For ex- 
ample, in grade 2, comparing all CR vs. all NCR, all achievement sub- ' 
tests with the single exception of Cooperative Reading showed CR gain 
> NCR gain, but no difference between groups in terms of Cooperative 
Reading scores. Differences in attitude gain were either small in 
favor of CR, or non-significant. Differences in both achievement and 
attitude gain at. all grade levels were of minimal importance for the 
innovative schools vs. all, other schools comparison. It is of. interest 
to note the consistently negative pretest correlations for th'e inno- 
vativeovs. non-innovative schools comparison, indicating that inno- 
vative schools have lower reading achievement and attitude pretest 
standing than^do non-innovative schools.. Apparently innovative 
programs are, like 'compensatory programs in general, applied where • 
the need is greatest. , 

As expected, the general pattern of results emeirgirig from the 
treatment-effect analyses was very simil?r to that produced .by the 
analyses of difference scores. It should be noted, however, that the 
investigators recommend the conditional analyses (analyses' of co- 
variance) presented in the body of this report as the more' .appropriate,"' 
and that these conditional analyses show quite a different picture of 
results at least with respect to the direction of differences found 
to be significant. However, many of - differences between pretest and 
posteest correlations (see Table B) are quite. small and could easily 
be considered to represent non-significant differences. If this inter- 
pretation were made, then the correspondence of results between the 
treatment/effect correlations analysis and the conditional analysis of 
Table 27, with respect to non-s ignificant .^differences . would be sub- 
stantial. Thus the results reported, in the ^^Outcomes in. Innovative 
Schools. Sample" section, showing differences favoring the non- * 
innovative group in. grades 4 and 6, were not corroborated. by this 
analysis. - 



